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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY—CHATEAUBRIAND’S ME- 
MOIRS. * 


AvrosiocraPuy, when skilfully and judiciously 
done, is one of the most delightful species of com- 
position of which literature can boast. There is 
a strong desire in every intelligent and well-in- 
formed mind to be made acquainted with the pri- 
vate thoughts, and secret motives of action, of 
those who have filled the world with their renown. 
We long to learn their early history, to be made 
acquainted with their first aspirations—to learn 
how they became so great as they afterwards 
turned out. Perhaps literature has sustained no 
greater loss than that of the memoirs which 
Hannibal wrote of his life and campaigns. From 
the few fragments of his sayings which Roman 
admiration or terror has preserved, his reach of 
thought and statesman-like sagacity would appear 
to have been equal to his military talents. Caesar's 
Commentaries have always been admired; but 
there are some doubts whether they really were 
written by the dictator ; and, supposing they were, 
they relate almost entirely to military movements 
and public events, without giving much insight 
into private character. It is that which we desire 
in autobiography : we hope to find in it a window 
by which we may look into a great man’s mind. 
Plutarch’s Lives owe their vast and enduring pop- 
ularity to the insight into private character which 
the innumerable aneedotes he has collected, of the 
heroes and statesmen of antiquity, afford. 

Gibbon’s autobiography is the most perfect ac- 
count of an eminent man’s life, from his own hand, 
which exists in any language. Independent of the 
interest which naturally belongs to it as the record 
of the studies, and the picture of the growth of 
the mind of the greatest historian of modern times, 
it possesses a peculiar charm from the simplicity 
with which it is written, and the judgment it dis- 
plays, conspicuons alike in what is revealed and 
what is withheld in the narrative. It steers the 
middle channel so difficult to find, so invaluable 
when found, between ridiculous vanity on the one 
side, and affected modesty on the other. We see, 
from many passages in it, that the author was 
fully aware of the vast contribution he had made 
to literature, and the firm basis on which he had 
built his colossal fame. But he had good sense 
enough to see that those great qualities were 
never so likely to impress the reader as when only 
cautiously alluded to by the author. He knew 
that vanity and ostentation never fail to make the 
character in which they predominate ridiculous— 


* Mémoires d’Outre Tombe. Par M. le VicomtTe DE 
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if excessive, contemptible ; and that, although the 
world would thankfully receive all the details, how 
minute soever, connected with his immortal work, 
they would not take off his hands any symptom of 
his own entertaining the opinion of it which all 
others have formed. It is the consummate judgment 
with which Gibbon has given enough of the de- 
tails connected with the preparation of his works 
to be interesting, and not enough to be ridiculous, 
which constitutes the great charm, and has oc- 
easioned the marked success, of his autobiography. 
There are few passages in the English language 
so popular as the well-known ones in which he 
has recounted the first conception, and final com- 
pletion of his history, which, as models of the 
kind, as well as passages of exquisite beauty, we 
cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure of transcribing, 
the more especially as they will set off, by way 
of contrast, the faults in some parallel passages 
attempted by Chateaubriand and Lamartine. 


At the distance of twenty-five years, I can neither 
forget nor express the strong emotions which agi- 
tated my mind as I first approached and entered the 
Eternal City. After a sleepless night, I trod with 
a lofty step the ruins of the Forum. Each memo- 
rable spot—where Romulus stood, or Tully spoke, 
or Cesar fell—was at once present to my eyes ; 
and several days of intoxication were lost, or en- 
joyed, before I could descend to a cool and minute 
investigation. It was at Rome, on the 15th Octo- 
ber, 1764, as I sat musing amidst the ruins of the 
capitol, while the barefooted friars were singing 
vespers in the ‘l'emple of Jupiter, that the idea of 
writing this Decline and Fall of the city first started 
to my mind. But my original plan was cireum- 
scribed to the decay of the city, rather than of the 
empire ; and though my reading and reflections be- 
gan to point towards that object, some years elapsed, 
and several avocations intervened, before I was se- 
riously engaged in the execution of that laborious 
wake t Lie, p- 198, 8vo edition.) 


Again, the well-known description of the con- 
clusion of his labors :— 


I have presumed to mark the moment of concep- 
tion; I shall now commemorate the hour of my 
final deliverance. It was on the day, or rather 
night, of the 27th June, 1787, between the hours 
of eleven and twelve, that I wrote the last lines of 
the last page, in a summer-house in my garden. 
After laying down my pen, | took several turns in 
a berceau, or covered walk of acacias, which com- 
mands a er oo: of the country, the lake, and 
mountains. ‘The air was temperate, the sky was 
serene, the silver orb of the moon was reflected 
from the waters, and all nature was silent. I will 
not dissemble the first emotions of joy on recovery 
of my freedom, and perhaps the establishment of 
my fame. But my pride was soon humbled, and a 
sober melancholy was spread over my mind, by the 
idea that I had taken an everlasting leave of an old 
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and agreeable companion ; and that, whatever might 
be the future fate of my history, the life of the his- 
torian must be short and precarious.—( Life, p. 255, 
8vo edition.) 

Hume’s account of his own life is a model of 
perspicuity, modesty, and good sense, but it is so 
brief that it scarcely can be called a biography. 
It is not fifty pages long. The wary Scotch au- 
thor was well aware how vanity in such composi- 
tions defeats its own object ; he had too much good 
sense to let it appear in his pages. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the existence of such a feeling in the recesses 
of his breast may be detected in the prominent man- 
ner in which he brings forward the discouragement 
he experienced when the first volume of his his- 
tory was published, and the extremely limited sale 
it met with for some time after its first appearance. 
He knew well how these humble beginnings would 
be contrasted with its subsequent triumphant suc- 
cess. Amidst his great and good qualities, there 
is none for which Sir Walter Scott was more ad- 
mirable than the unaffected simplicity and good 
sense of his character, which led him to continue 
through life utterly unspotted by vanity, and un- 
changed by an amount of adulation from the most 
fascinating quarters, which would probably have 
turned the head of any other man. Among the 
many causes of regret which the world has for the 
catastrophes which overshadowed his later years, 
it is not the least that it prevented the completion 
of that autobiography with which Mr. Lockhart 
has commenced his Life. His simplicity of char- 
acter, and the vast number of eminent men with 
whom he was intimate, as well as the merit of 
that fragment itself, leave no room for doubt that 
he would have made a most charming memoir, if 
he had lived to complete it. This observation does 
not detract in the slightest degree from the credit 
justly due to Mr. Lockhart, for his admirable Life 
of his illustrious father-in-law ; on the contrary, it 
forms its highest encomium. The charm of that 
work is mainly owing to its being so embued with 
the spirit of the subject, that it may almost be re- 
garded as an autobiography. 

Continental writers of note have, more than 
English ones, fallen into that error which is of all 
others the most fatal in autobiography—inordi- 
nate vanity. At the head of all the delinquents 
of this class we must place Rousseau, whose cele- 
brated Confessions contain a revelation of folly so 
extreme, vanity so excessive, and baseness so dis- 
graceful, that it would pass for incredible if not 
proved by the book itself, which is to be found in 
every library. Not content with affirming, when 
past fifty, that there was no woman of fashion of 
whom he might not have made the conquest if he 
chose to set about it,* he thought fit to entertain 
the world with all the private details of his life, 
which the greater prudence of his most indiscreet 
biographers would have consigned to oblivion. No 
one who wishes to discredit the Genevese philoso- 


*“Tlya peu des femmes, méme dans le haut rang, 
dont je n’eusse fait la conquéte si je l'avais enterprise.” 
—Biographie Universelle, xxxix., 136. 
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pher, need seek in the works of others for the 
grounds of doing so. Enough is to be found in 
his own to consign him to eternal execration and 
contempt. He has told us equally in detail, and 
with the same air of infantine simplicity, how he 
committed a theft when in service as a lackey, and 
permitted an innocent girl, his fellow-servant, to 
bear the penalty of it; how he alternately drank 
the wine in his master’s cellars, and made love to 
his wife ; how he corrupted one female benefac- 
tress who had sheltered him in extremity of want, 
and afterwards made a boast of her disgrace ; and 
abandoned a male benefactor who fell down in a fit 
of apoplexy on the streets of Lyons, and left him 
lying on the pavement, deserted by the only friend 
whom he had in the world. The author of so 
many eloquent declamations against mothers neg- 
lecting their children, on his own admission, when 
in easy circumstances, and impelled by no neces- 
sity, consigned five of his natural children to a 
foundling hospital, with such precautions against 
their being known that he never did or could hear 
of them again! Such was his vanity, that he 
thought the world would gladly feed on the 
crumbs of this sort which fell from the table of 
the man rich in genius. His grand theory was 
that the human mind is born innocent, with dis- 
positions only to good, and that all the evils of 
society arise from the follies of education or the 
oppression of government. Judging from the pic- 
ture he has presented of himself, albeit debased by 
no education but what he himself had afforded, we 
should say his disposition was more corrupt than 
has even been imagined by the most dark-minded 
and bigoted Calvinist that ever existed. 

Alfieri was probably as vain in reality as Rous- 
seau ; but he knew better how to conceal it. He 
had not the folly of supposing that he could enter- 
tain women by the boastful detail of his conquests 
over them. He judged wisely, and more like a 
man who had met with bonnes fortunes, that he 
would attain more effectually the object of inter- 
esting their feelings, by painting their conquests 
over him. He has done this so fully, so sincere- 
ly, and with such eloquence, that he has made one 
of the most powerful pieces of biography in any 
language. Its charm consists in the picture he has 
drawn, with equal truth and art, of a man of the 
most impetuous and ardent temperament, alternate- 
ly impelled by the strongest passions which can 
agitate the breast—love and ambition. Born of a 
noble family, inheriting a great fortune, he exhib- 
ited an uncommon combination of patrician tastes 
and feelings with republican principles and aspira- 
tions. He was a democrat because he knew the 
great by whom he was surrounded, and did not 
know the humble who were removed to a distance. 
He said this himself, after witnessing at Paris the 
horrors of the 10th August.—*‘ Je connais bien 
les grands, mais je ne connais pas les petits.” He 
drew the vices of the former from observation, he 
painted the virtues of the latter from imagination. 
Hence the absurdity and unnatural character of 
many of his dramas, which, to the inhabitant of 
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our free country, who is familiar with the real 
working of popular institutions, renders them, 
despite their genius, quite ridiculous. But, in| 
the delineation of what passed in his own breast, 
he is open to no such reproach. His picture of 
his own feelings is as forcible and dramatic as that 
of any he has drawn in his tragedies ; and it is far 
more truthful, for it is taken from nature, not an 
imaginary world of his own creation, having little 
resemblance to that we see around us. His char- 
acter and life were singularly calculated to make 
such a narrative interesting, for never was one 
more completely tossed about by vehement pas- 
sions, and abounding with melodramatic incidents. 
Alternately dreaming over the most passionate at- 
tachments, and laboring of his own accord at Dante 
fourteen hours a-day ; at one time making love to 
an English nobleman’s wife, and fighting him in 
the Park, at another driving through France with 
fourteen blood horses in harness ; now stealing 
from the Pretender his queen, now striving to 


emulate Sophocles in the energy of his picture of | 
the passions, he was himself a living example of | 


the intensity of those feelings which he has so 
powerfully portrayed in his dramas. It is this 
variety joined to the simplicity and candor of the 
confessions, which constitutes the charm of this 
very remarkable autobiography. It could have 
been written by no one but himself; for an ordi- 


nary biographer would only have described the in- | 


cidents of his life, none else could have painted | 
the vehement passions, the ardent aspirations, from | 
which they sprang. 

From the sketches of Goéthe’s life which have 
been preserved, it is evident that, though probably 
not less vain than the French philosopher or the | 
Italian poet, his vanity took a different direction 
from either of theirs. He was neither vain of his 
turpitudes, like Rousseau, nor of his passions, like | 
Alfieri. His self-love was more of a domestic 
kind ; it partook more of the home-scenes of the 
Fatherland. No one will question the depth of 
Goéthe’s knowledge of the heart, or the sagacity 
of the light which his genius has thrown on the 
most profound feelings of human nature. But his 
private life partook of the domestic affections and 
unobtrusive rest in which it was passed, exempt 
alike from the grinding poverty which too often 
impelled the Genevese watchmaker’s son into dis- 
graceful actions, or the vehement passions which 
drove the Italian nobleman’ into brilliant crimes. 
Hence his biography exhibits an extraordinary 
mixture of lofty feelings with puerile simplicity, 
of depth of views with childishness, of divine 
philosophy with homely inclinations. Amidst all | 
his enthusiasm and effusions of sentiment, he was 
as much under the influence as any man of creature 
comforts ; and never hesitated to leave the most 
lofty efforts of the muse, to participate in the sub- 
stantial advantages of rich preserves or sweet 
cakes. This singular mixture arose in a great 
measure from the habits of his life, and the limited 
circle by which, during the greater part of it, he 
was surrounded. Living with a few friends in the 


quiet seclusion of a small German town, the object 
of almost superstitious admiration to a few females 
by whom he was surrounded, he became at once 
a little god of his own and their idolatry, and 
| warmly inclined, like monks al] over the world, 
| to the innocent but not very elevating pleasures of 
\breakfast and dinner. Mahomet said that he ex- 
| perienced more difficulty in persuading his four 
wives of his divine mission, than all the rest of 
the world besides ; and this, says Gibbon, was not 
surprising, for they knew best his weaknesses as 
aman. Goethe thought, on the same principle, 
his fame was secure, when he was worshipped as 
a god by his female coterie. He had the highest 
opinion of his own powers, and of the lofty mission 
on which he was sent to mankind ; but his self- 
love was less offensive than that of Rousseau, be- 
cause it was more unobtrusive. It was allied 
rather to pride than to vanity—and though pride 
may often be hateful, it is never contemptible. 

From the Life of Lerd Byron which Moore has 

published, it may be inferred that the latter acted 

wisely in consigning the original manuscript of the 
noble poet’s autobiography to the flames. As- 
suming that a considerable part of that biography 
| is taken from what the noble bard had left of him- 
| self, it is evident that a more complete detail of 
his feelings and motives of action would have 
| done anything rather than have added to his repu- 
tation. In fact, Moore’s Life has done. more than 
anything else to lower it. The poetical biographer 
had thought and sung so much of the passions, that 
/he had forgotten in what light they are viewed by 
the generality of men: he was so deeply imbued 
| with the spirit of his hero, that he had come to 
| regard his errors and vices as not the least inter- 
| esting part of his life. That they may be so to 
| that class of readers, unhappily too extensive, who 
are engaged in similar pursuits, is probably true ; 
‘but how small a portion do these constitute of the 
human race, and how weak and inaudible is their 
applause when compared to the voice of ages! 
What has become of the innumerable licentious 
works whose existence in antiquity has become 
known from the specimens disinterred in the ruins 
of Herculaneum? Is there one of them which has 
taken its place beside the Lives of Plutarch ? What- 
ever is fetid, however much prized at the moment, 
is speedily sunk in the waves of time. Nothing 
permanently floats down its stream but what is 
buoyant from its elevating tendency. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson is so replete with 
the sayings and thoughts of the intellectual giant, 
whom it was so much his object to elevate, even 
| above his natural Patagonian stature, that it may 
| be regarded as a sort of autobiography, dictated by 
the sage in his moments of abandon to his devout 
worshipper. It is hardly going too far to say 
that it is the most popular book in the English 
language. Johnson's reputation now mainly rests 
on that biography. No one now reads the Ram- 
bler or the Idler—few the Lives of the Poets, in- 
teresting as they are, and admirable as are the 
criticisms on our greatest authors which they con- 
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tain. But Boswell’s Life of Johnson is in every- 
body’s hands; you will hear the pithy sayings, 
the admirable reflections, the sagacious remarks it 
contains, from one end of the world to the other. 
The secret of this astonishing success is to be 
found in the caustic tone, sententious brevity, and 
sterling good sense of Johnson, and the inimitable 
accuracy, faithfnl memory, and almost infantine 
simplicity of his biographer. From the unbounded 
admiration with which he was inspired for the 
sage, and ihe faithful memory with which he was 
gifted, he was enabled to commit to paper, almost 
as they were delivered, those admirable sayings 
which have ever since been the delight and admi- 
ration of the world. We almost live with the mem- 
bers of the Literary Club ; we hear their divers sen- 
timents, and can almost conceive their tones of voice. 
We see the gigantic form of the sage towering 
above his intellectual compeers. Burke said that 
Johnson was greater in conversation than wri- 
ting ; and greater in Boswell than either ; and it 
is easy to conceive that this must have been the 
ease. The Life contains all the admirable say- 
ings, verbatim as they were delivered, and without 
the asperity of tone and manner which formed so 
great a blot in the original deliverer. Johnson's 
sayings were of a kind which were susceptible of 
being accurately transferred, and with full effect, 
to paper, because they were almost all reflections 
on morals, men, or manners, which are of univer- 
sal application, and come home to the senses of man- 
kind in every age. In this respect they were much 
more likely to produce an impression in biography 
than the conversation of Sir Walter Scott, which, 
however charming to those who heard it, con- 
sisted chiefly of anecdotes and stories, great part 
of the charm of which consisted in the mode of 
telling and expression of the countenance, which, 
of course, could not be transferred to paper. 

But it is not every eminent man who is so for- 
tunate as to find a biographer like Boswell, who, 
totally forgetful of self, reeorded for posterity with 
inimitable fidelity all the sayings of his hero. Nor 
is it many men who would bear so faithful and 
searching an exposure. Johnson, like every other 
man, had his failings; but they were those of 
prejudice or manner, rather than morals or con- 
duct. We wish we could say that every other 
eminent literary man was equally immaculate, or 
that an entire disclosure of character would in 
every case reveal no more weaknesses or failings 
than have been brought to light by Boswell’s faith- 
ful chronicle. We know that every one is liable 
to err, and that no man is a hero to his valet-de- 
chambre. But being aware of all this, we were 
not prepared for the immense mass of weaknesses, 
follies, and errors, which have been brought to 
light by the indisereet zeal of biographers, in the 
character of many of our ablest literary, poetical, 
and philosophical characters. Certainly, if we 
look at the details of their private lives, these men 
of literary celebrity have had little title to set up 
as the instructors, or to call themselves the bene- 
factors, of mankind. From the days ef Milton, 





whose divine genius was so deeply tarnished by 
the asperity of his feelings, and the unpardonable 
license in controversy which he permitted to his 
tongue, to those of Lord Byron, who scandalized 
his country and the world by the undisguised 
profligacy of his private life, the biography of 
literary men, with a few brilliant exceptions—in 
the foremost of which we must place Sir Walter 
Scott—consists in great part of a series of follies, 
weaknesses, or faults, which it would be well for 
their memory could they be buried in oblivion. 
We will not say thet tie labors of their biog- 
raphers have been the Massucre of the Innocents, 
for truly there were very few innocents to massa- 
cre ; but we will say that they have, in general, 
done more to degrade those they intended to ele- 
vate, than the envenomed hostility of their worst 
enemies. We forbear to mention names, which 
might give pain to many respectable persons stil] 
alive. ‘The persons alluded to, and the truth of 
the observation, will be at once understood and 
admitted by every person acquainted with the 
literary history of France and England during the 
last century. 

Vanity and jealousy—vanity of themselves, 
jealousy of others—are the great failings which 
have hitherto tarnished the character and disfig- 
ured the biography of literary men. We fear it 
is destined to continue the same to the end of the 
world. The qualities which contribute to their 
greatness, which occasion their usefulness, which 
insure their fame, are closely allied to failings 
which too often disfigure their private lives, and 
form a blot on their memory, when indiscreetly 
revealed in biography, either by themselves or 
others. Genius is almost invariably united to sus- 
ceptibility ; and this temperament is unhappily too 
apt to run into irritability. No one ean read 
D'Israeli’s essay on The Literary Character, the 
most admirable of his many admirable works, 
without being convinced of that. Celebrity of 
any sort is the natural parent of vanity, and this 
weakness is in a peculiar manner fostered in poets 
and romance writers, because their writings inter- 
est so warmly the fair, who form the great dis- 
pensers of general fame, and convey it in the most 
flattering form to the author. It would perhaps 
be unjust to women to say that poets and novelists 
share in their weaknesses ; but it is certain that 
their disposition is, in general, essentially fem- 
inine ; and that, as they attract the admiration of 
the other sex more strongly than any other class 
of writers, so they are liable in a peculiar degree 
to the failings, as weil as distinguished by the 
excellencies, by which their female admirers are 
characterized. We may regret that it is so; we 
may Jament that we cannot find poets and ro- 
mancers, who to the genius of Byron, or the fancy 
of Moore, unite the sturdy sense of Johnson, or 
the simplicity of character of Scott ; but it is to 
be feared such a combination is as rare, and as 
little to be looked for in general life, as the union 
of the strength of the war-horse to the fleetness 
of the racer, or the courage of the mastiff to the 
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delicacy of the grey-hound. Adam Smith long 
ago pointed out the distinction between those who 
serve and those who amuse mankind ; and the 
difference, it is to be feared, exists not merely be- 
tween the philosopher and the opera-dancer, but 
between the instructors of men in every depart- 
ment of thought, and those whose genius is 
devoted rather to the pleasing of the eye, the melt- 
ing of the feelings, or the kindling of the imagina- 
tion. Yet this observation is only generally, not 
universally, true ; and Sir Joshua Reynolds re- 
mains a memorable proof that it is possible for an 
artist to unite the highest genius and most imag- 
inative power of mind to the wisdom of a philos- 
opher, the liberality of a gentleman, the benevo- 
lence of a Christian, and the simplicity of a 
child. 

We are not at all surprised at the intoxication 
which seizes the literary men and artists whose 
genius procures for them the favor or admiration 
of women. Everybody knows it is the most fas- 
cinating and transporting flattery which the mind 
of man can receive. But we confess we are sur- 
prised, and that too not a little, at the want of sense 
which so frequently makes men even of the highest 
abilities mar the influence of their own genius, and 
detract from the well-earned celebrity of their own 
productions, by the indiscreet display of this van- 
ity, which the applause they have met with has 








produced in their minds. These gentlemen are 
charmed with the incense they have received, and | 
of course desirous to augment it, and extend the! 
circle from which it is to be drawn. Well, that | 
is their object : let us consider what means they | 
take to gain it. These consist too often in the | 
most undisguised display of vanity in their con-| 
duct, manner, and conversation. Is this the way 
likely to augment the admiration which they en- 
joy so much, and are so solicitous to extend? Are 
they not clear-sighted enough to see that, holding 
this to be their aim, considering female admira- 
tion as the object of their aspirations, they cannot 
in any way so effectually mar their desires as by 
permitting the vanity, which the portion of it they 
have already received has produced, to appear in 
their manner or conversation’ Are they so little 
versed in the female heart, as not to know that as 
self-love acts, if not in a stronger at least in a 
more conspicuous way in them than in the other 
sex, so there is nothing which repels them so 
effectually as any display of that vanity in men 
which they are ali conscious of in themselves, and 
nothing attracts them so powerfully as that self- 
forgetfulness, which, estimable in al!, is in a pe- 
culiar manner graceful and admirable when it is 
met with in those whom none others can forget? 
Such a quality is not properly modesty—that is 
the retiring disposition of those who have not yet 
won distinction. No man who has done so is ig- 
norant of it, as no woman of beauty is insensible 
to her charms. It is more nearly allied to good 
sense, and its invariable concomitant—a due regard 
for the feelings of others. It not unfrequently 
exists, in the highest degree, in those who have 





the strongest inward consciousness of the services 
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they have rendered to mankind. No man was 
more unassuming than Kepler, but he wrote in ref- 
erence to his great discoveries, and the neglect 
they at first met with, ‘‘ 1 may well be a century 
without a reader, since God Almighty has been six 
thousand years without such an observer as me.” 
Yet is this universally felt to have been no un- 
worthy effusion of vanity, but a noble expression 
of great services rendered by one of his most 
gified creatures to the glory of the Almighty. 
Such men as Kepler are proud, but not vain, and 
proud men do not bring their feelings so prom- 
inently or frequently forward as vain ones; for 
pride rests on the consciousness of superiority, and 
needs no external support; vanity arises from a 
secret sense of weakness, and thirsts for a perpet- 
ual solace from the applause of others. 

It is in the French writers that this inordinate 
weakness of literary men is most conspicuous, and 
in them it exists to such an extent as, on this side 
of the Channel, to be altogether ridiculous. Ev- 
ery Frenchman thinks his life worth recording. It 
was long ago said that the number of unpublished 
memoirs which exist in France, on the war of the 
League, would, if put together, form a large 
library. If those relating to the war of the Rev- 
olution were accumulated, we have no doubt they 
would fill the Bibliothéque du Roi. The number 
already published exceeds almost the dimensions 
of any private collection of books. The compo- 
sition and style of these memoirs is for the most 
part as curious, and characteristic of French char- 
acter, as their number is descriptive of their ruling 
passion. In the age of the religious wars, every 
writer of memoirs seems to have placed himself 
in the first rank, Henry IV. in the second ; in 
that of the Revolution, the greater part of the au- 
tohiographies scarcely disguise the opinion, that, 
if the first place may be reluctantly conceded to 
Napoleon Bonaparte, the second must, beyond all 
question, be assigned to themselves. The Abbé 
de Pradt expressed the feeling almost every one 
entertained of himself in France, not the senti- 
ment of an individual man, when he said, ** There 
was one who overturned Napoleon, and that man 
was me.’? Most persons in this country will ex- 
claim, that this statement is overcharged, and that 
it is incredible that vanity should so generally per- 
vade the writers of a whole nation. If they will 
take the trouble to read Lamartine’s Confidences 
and Raphael, containing the events of his youth, 
or his Histoire de la Révolution de 1848, recently 
published, they will find ample confirmation of 
these remarks; nor are they less conspicuously 
illustrated by the more elaborate Mémoires d’ Outre 
Tombe of Chateaubriand, the name of which is 
prefixed to this essay. 

One thing is very remarkable, and forcibly 
illustrates the marked difference, in this respect, 
between the character of the French and the Eng- 
lish nation. In France all memoirs assume the 
form of autobiographies: and so general is the 
thirst for that species of composition that, where a 
man of any note has not compiled his own life, 
his papers are put into the hands of some skilful 
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bookmaker, who speedily dresses them up in the 
form of an attractive autobiography. This was 
done with the papers of Brisset, Robespierre, 
Marshal Ney, Fouché, and a great many others, 
all of which appeared with the name of their au- 
thors, and richly stored with these private papers, 
though it was morally certain that they could not 
by possibility have written their own lives. In 
England nothing of the kind is attempted. Scarce- 
ly any of the eminent men in the last age have 
left their own memoirs ; and the papers of the 
most remarkable of them have been published 
without any attempt at biography. Thus we have 
the Wellington Papers, the Marlborough Papers, 
the Nelson Papers, the Castlereagh Papers, pub- 
lished without any autobiography, and only a 
slight sketch, though in all these cases very ably 
done, of the author’s life by their editor. The lives 
of the other eminent men of the last age have been 
given by others, not themselves ; as that of Pitt, 
by Tomline and Gifford; that of Fox, by Trot- 
ter; that of Sheridan, by Moore ; that of Lord 





forgotten in the ceaseless whirl of present events ; 
parliamentary orators are in general unpopular, for 
they are for the most part on the side of power. 
Nothing remains but the government of mind. 
The intellectual aristocracy is all in all. 

It makes and unmakes kings alternately ; pro- 
duces and stops revolutions; at one time calls a 
new race to the throne, at another consigns them 
with disgrace to foreign lands. Cabinets are 
formed out of the editors of newspapers, intermin- 
gled with a few bankers, whom the -public convul- 
sions have not yet rendered insolvent ; prime min- 
isters are to be found only among successful 
authors. Thiers, the editor of the National and 
the historian of the Revolution ; Guizot, the pro- 
found professor of history ; Villemain, the eloquent 
annalist of French literature ; Lamartine, the pop- 
ular traveller, poet, and historian, have been the 
alternate prime ministers of France since the Rev- 
olution of 1830. Even the great name of Napo- 
leon cannot save his nephew from the irksomeness 
of bending to the same necessity. He named Thiers 


Eldon, by Twiss; that of Lord Sidmouth, by) his prime minister at the time of the Boulogne 
Pellew. There is more here than an accidental misadventure, he is caressing him now in the salons 
diversity ; there is a difference arising from a dif-| of the Elysée Bourbon. Suecessful authors thus 


ference of national character. The Englishmen 


in France are surrounded with a halo, and exposed 


devoted their lives to the public service, and be- to influences, of which in this country we cannot 
stowed not a thought on its illustration by them- form a conception. They unite in their persons 
selves; the French mainiy thought of themselves the fame of Mr. Fox and the lustre of Sir Walter 
when acting in the public service, and considered Scott; often the political power of Mr. Pitt with 
it mainly as a means of elevation and self-lauda- the celebrity of Lord Byron. Whether such a 


tion to themselves. 

In justice to the literary men of France, how- 
ever, it must be stated that, of late years at least, 
they have been exposed to an amount of tempta- 
tion, and of food for their self-love, much exceed- 
ing anything previously seen among men, and 
which may go far to account for the extraordinary 
vanity which they have everywhere evinced. In 
England literary distinction is neither the only nor 
the greatest passport to celebrity. Aristocratic 
influences remain, and still possess, the deepest 
hold of the public mind; statesmen exist, whose 
daily speeches in Parliament render their names as 
household words. Fashion exercises an extraor- 
dinary and almost inexplicable sway, especially 
over the fairest part of creation. How celebrated 
soever an author may be, he will in London soon 
be brought to his proper level, and a. right appre- 
ciation of his situation. He will see himself at 
once eclipsed by an old nobleman, whose name is 
fraught with historic glory; by a young marquis, 
who is an object of solicitude to the mothers and 
daughters in the room ; by a parliamentary orator, 
who is beginning to acquire distinction in the senate 
house. We hold this state of things to be em- 
inently favorable to the right character of literary 
men; for it saves them from trials before which, 
it is all but certain, both their good sense and their 
virtue would succumb. But in Paris this salutary 
check upon individual vanity and presumption is 
almost entirely awanting. The territorial aris- 
tocracy is confiscated and destroyed; titles of 
honor are abolished; historic names are almost 





concentration is favorable either to their present 
utility or lasting fame, and whether the best school 
to train authors to be the instructors of the world 
is to be found in that which exposes them to the 
combined influence of its greatest temptations, are 
questions on which it is not necessary now to en- 
ter, but on which posterity will probably have no 
difficulty in coming to a conclusion. 

But while we fully admit that these extraordi- 
nary circumstances, unparalleled in the past history 
of the world, go far to extenuate the blame which 
must be thrown on the French writers for their 
extraordinary vanity, they will not entirely excul- 
pate them. Ordinary men may well be carried 
away by such adventitious and flattering marks of 
their power; but we cannot accept such an ex- 
cuse from the first men of the age—men of the 
clearest intellect, and the greatest acquisitions— 
whose genius is to charm, whose wisdom is to in- 
struct the world through every succeeding age. 
If the teachers of men are not to be above the fol- 
lies and weaknesses which are general and ridicu- 
lous in those of inferior capacity, where are we 
to look for such an exemption! It is a poor ex- 
cuse for the overweening vanity of a Byron, a 
Goéthe, or a Lamartine, or a Chateaubriand, that 
a similar weakness is to be found in a Madame 
Grisi or a Mademoiselle Cerito, in the first canta- 
trice or most admired ballerina of the day. We 
all know that the professors of these charming arts 
are too often intoxicated by the applause which 
they meet with ; we excuse or overlook this weak- 
ness from respect due to their genius and their 
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sex. But we know, at the same time, that there 
are some exceptions to the general frailty ; and in 
one enchanting performer, our admiration for tal- 
ents of the very highest order is enhanced by re- 
spect for the simplicity of character and generosity 
of disposition with which they are accompanied. 
We might desiderate in the men who aspire to 
direct the thoughts of the world, and have received 
from nature talents equal to the task, the unaffected 
singleness of heart, and sterling good sense, which 
we admire, not less than her admirable powers, in 
Mademoiselle Jenny Lind. 

The faults, or rather frailties, we have alluded 
to, are in an especial manner conspicuous in two 
of the most remarkable writers of France of the 
present century—Lamartine and Chateaubriand. 
There is some excuse for the vanity of these illus- 
trious men. They have both acquired an enduring 
fame—their names are known all over the world, 
and will continue to be so while the French lan- 
guage is spoken on the'earth ; and they have both, 
by their literary talents, been elevated to positions 
far beyond the rank in society to which they were 
born, and which might well make an ordinary 
head reel from the giddy precipices with which it 
is surrounded. Chateaubriand powerfully aided in 
crushing Napoleon in 1814, when Europe in arms 
surrounded Paris; with still more honorable con- 
stancy he resisted him in 1804, when, in the plen- 
itude of his power he executed the Duke d’En- 
ghien. He became ambassador to London for the 
restoration—minister of foreign affairs, and repre- 
sentative of France at the Congress of Veroua. 
He it was who projected and carried into execu- 
tion the French invasion of the Peninsula in 1823, 
the only successful expedition of the restoration. 
Lamartine’s career, if briefer, has been still more 
dazzling. He aided largely in the movement| 
which overthrew Louis Philippe ; by the force of | 
his genius he obtained the mastery of the move- 
ment, ‘‘ struggled with democracy when it was 
strongest, and ruled it when it was wildest ;’’ and 
had the glory, by his single courage and energy, 
of saving the character of the revolution from) 
bloodshed, and coercing the red republicans in the | 
very tumult of their victory. He has since fallen 
from power, less from any known delinquencies 
imputed to him, than from the inherent fickleness 
of the French people, and the impossibility of their 
submitting, for any length of time, to the lead of 
a single individual. The autobiography of two 
such men cannot be other than interesting and 
instructive in the highest degree ; and if we see 
in them much which we in England cannot al- 
together understand, and which we are accustomed 
to stigmatize with the emphatic epithet ‘* French,” 
there is much also in them which candor must re- 
spect, and an equitable spirit admire. 

The great thing which characterizes these me- 
moirs, and is sufficient to redeem a multitude of 
vanities and frailties, is the elevated and chival- 
rous spirit in which they are composed. In this 
respect they are a relic, we fear, of the oiden 








time ; a remnant of those ancient days which Mr. 


Burke has so eloquently described in his portrait 
of Marie Antoinette. That is the spirit which 
pervades the breasts of these illustrious men ; 
and therefore it is that we respect them, and for- 
give or forget many weaknesses which would 
otherwise be insupportable in their autobiogra- 
phies. It is a spirit, however, more akin to a for- 
mer era than the present ; to the age which pro- 
duced the crusades, more than that which gave 
birth to railways ; to the days of Godfrey of Bou- 
illon, rather than those which raised a monument 
to Mr. Hudson. We are by no means convinced, 
however, that it is nut the more likely to be en- 
during in the future ages of the world ; at least 
we are sure it will be so, if the sanguine antici- 
pations everywhere formed, by the apostles of the 
movement of the future improvement of the spe- 
cies, are destined in any degree to be realized. 
Although, however, the hearts of Chateaubri- 
and and Lamartine are stamped with the impress 
of chivalry, and the principal charm of their writ- 
ings is owing to its generous spirit, yet we should 
err greatly if we imagined that they have not 
shared in the influences of the age in which they 
lived, and become largely imbued with the more 
popular and equalizing notions which have sprung 
up in Europe during the last century. They 
could not have attained the political power which 
they have both wielded if they had not done so ; 
for no man, be his genius what it may, will ever 
acquire a practical lead among men unless his 
opinions coincide in the main with those of the 
majority by whom he is surrounded. Chateau- 
briand’s earliest work, written in London in 1793 
—the Essai Historigue—is, in truth, rather of a 
republican and sceptical tendency ; and it was not 
till he had travelled in America, and inhaled a 
nobler spirit amid the solitudes of nature, that the 
better parts of his nature regained their ascenden- 
cy, and his fame was established on an imperish- 
able foundation by the publication of Atala et René, 
and the Génie du Christianisme. Throughout his 
whole career, the influence of his early liberal 
principles remained conspicuous: albeit a royal- 
ist, he was the steady supporter of the freedom 
of the press and the extension of the elective suf- 
frage; and he kept aloof from the government of 
Louis Philippe less from aversion to the semi- 
revolutionary spirit in which it was cradled, than 
from an honorable fidelity to misfortune, and hor- 
ror at the selfish corrupt multitude by which it 
was soon surrounded. Lamartine’s republican 
principles are universally known : albeit descend- 
ed of a noble family, and largely imbued with 
feudal feelings, he aided in the revolt which over- 
turned the throne of Louis Philippe in February, 
1848, and acquired lasting renown by the courage 
with which he combated the sanguinary spirit of 
the red republicans, when minister of foreign af- 
fairs. Both are chivalrous in heart and feeling, 
rather than opinions ; and they thus exhibit curi- 
ous and instructive instances of the fusions of the 
moving principle of the olden time with the ideas 
of the present, and of the manner in which the 
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true spirit of nobility, forgetfulness of self, can 
accommodate itself to the varying circumstances 
of society, and float, from its buoyant tendency, 
on the surface of the most fetid stream of subse- 
quent selfishness. 

In two works recently published by Lamartine, 
Les Confidences and Raphael, certain passages in 
his autobiography are given. The first recounis 
the reminiscences of his infancy and childhood ; 
the second, a love-story in his twentieth year. 
Both are distinguished by the peculiarities, in re- 
spect of excellences and defects, which appear in 
his other writings. On the one hand we have an 
ardent imagination, great beauty of language, a 
generous heart—the true spirit of poetry—and 
uncommon pictorial powers. On the other, an 
almost entire ignorance of human nature, extraor- 
dinary vanity, and that susceptibility of mind 
which is more nearly allied to the feminine than 
the masculine character. Not but that Lamartine 
possesses great energy and courage : his conduct, 
during the revolution of 1848, demonstrates that 
he possesses these qualities in a very high degree ; 
but that the ardor of his feelings leads him to act 
and think like women, from their impulse rather 
than the sober dictates of reason. He is a devout 
optimist, and firm believer in the innocence of hu- 
man nature, and indefinite perfectibility of man- 
kind, under the influence of republican institutions. 
Like all other fanatics, he is wholly inaccessible 
to the force of reason, and altogether beyond the 
reach of facts, how strong or convincing soever. 
Accordingly, he remains to this hour entirely con- 
vinced of the perfectibility of mankind, although 
he has recounted, with equal truth and force, that 
it was almost entirely owing to his own courage 
and energy that the revolution was prevented, in 
its very outset, from degenerating into bloodshed 
and massacre ; and a thorough believer in the 
ultimate sway of pacific institutions, although he 
owns that, despite al] his zeal and eloquence, the 
whole provisional government, with himself at its 
head, would on the 16th April have been guillo- 
tined or thrown into the Seine, but for the deter- 
mination and fidelity of three battalions of the 
Garde Mobile, whom Changarnier volunteered to 
arrange in all the windows and avenues of the 
Hotel de Ville, when assailed by a column of 
thirty thousand furious revolutionists. 

Chateaubriand is more a man of the world than 
Lamartine. He has passed through a life of 
greater vicissitudes, and been much more fre- 
quently brought into contact with men in all 
ranks and gradations of society. He is not less 
chivalrous than Lamartine, but more practical ; 
his style is less pictorial but more statesmanlike. 
The French of all shades of political opinion 
agree in placing him at the head of the writers 
of the last age. This high position, however, is 
owing rather to the detached passages than the 
general tenor of his writings, for their average 
style is hardly equal to such an encomium. He 
is not Jess vain than Lamartine, and still more 
egotistical—a defect which, as already noticed, 





he shares with nearly all the writers of autobiog- 
raphy in France, but which appears peculiarly 
extraordinary and lamentable in a man of such 
talents and acquirements. His life abounded with 
strange and romantic adventures, and its vicissi- 
tudes would have furnished a rich field for biog- 
raphy even to a writer of less imaginative powers. 

He was born on the 4th September, 1768—the 
same year with Napoleon—at an old melancholy 
chateau on the coast of Brittany, washed by the 
waves of the Atlantic ocean. His mother, like 
those of almost all other eminent men recorded in 
history, was a very remarkable woman, gifted 
with a prodigious memory and an ardent imagina- 
tion—qualities which she transmitted in a very 
high degree to her son. His family was very 
ancient, going back to the year 1000 ; but, till 
illustrated by Francois René, who has rendered 
it immortal, the Chateaubriands lived in unobtru- 
sive privacy on their paternal acres. After re- 
ceiving the rudiments of education at home, he 
was sent at the age of seventeen into the army ; 
but the revolution having soon after broken out, 
and his regiment revolted, he quitted the service 
and came to Paris, where he witnessed the hor- 
rors of the storming of the Tuileries on the 10th 
of August, and the massacre in the prisons on 2d 
September. Many of his nearest relations—in 
particular his sister-in-law, Madame de Chateau- 
briand, and sister, Madame Rozambo—were exe- 
cuted along with Malesherbes, shortly before the 
fall of Robespierre. Obliged now to fly to Eng- 
land, he lived for some years in London in ex- 
treme poverty, supporting himself by his pen. It 
was there he wrote his earliest and least credita- 
ble work, the Essai Historique. ‘Tired of such 
an obscure and monotonous life, however, he set 
out for America, with the Quixotic design of dis- 
covering by Jand journey the north-west passage. 
He failed in that attempt, for which, indeed, he 
had no adequate means; but he dined with Wash- 
ington, and in the solitudes of the far West im- 
bibed many of the noblest ideas, and found the 
subjects of several of the finest descriptions, which 
have since adorned his works. Finding that there 
was nothing to be done in the way of discovery in 
America, he returned to England. Afterwards 
he went to Paris, and there composed his greatest 
works, Atala et René and the Génie du Chris- 
tianisme, which soon acquired a colossal reputa- 
tion, and raised the author to the highest pinnacle 
of literary fame. 

Napoleon, whose piercing eye discerned talent 
wherever it was to be found, now selected him for 
the public service in the diplomatic line. He gives 
the following interesting account of the first and 
only interview he had with that extraordinary man, 
in the saloon of his brother Lucien :— 


I was in the gallery when Napoleon entered ; his 
appearance struck me with an ble surprise. 
I had never previously seen him bat at a distance. 
His smile was sweet and encouraging; his eye 
beautiful, especially from the way in which it was 
overshadowed by the eyebrows. He had no char- 
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Jatanism in his looks, nothing affected or theatrical 
in bis manner. The Génie du Christianisme, which 
at that time was making a great deal of noise, had 
produced its effect on Napoleon. A vivid imagina- 
tion animated his cold policy; he would not have 
been what he was if the Muse had not been there ; 
reason in him worked out the ideas of a poet. All 
great men are composed of two natures—for they 
must be at once capable of inspiration and action— 
the one conceives, the other executes. 

Bonaparte saw me, and knew me I know not 
how. hen he moved towards me, it was not 
known whom he sought. The crowd opened ; 
every one hoped the first consu] would stop to con- 
verse with him; his air showed that he was irri- 
tated at these mistakes. I retired behind those 
around me; Bonaparte suddenly raised his voice, 
and called out, ‘* Monsieur de Chateaubriand.” I 
then remained alone in front ; for the crowd instantly 
retired, and re-formed in a circle around us. Bona- 
parte addressed me with simplicity, without ques- 
tions, preamble, or compliments. He began speak- 
ing about Egypt and the Arabs, as if I had been 
his intimate friend, and he had only resumed a con- 
versation already commenced betwixt us. ‘‘ I was 
always struck,”’ said he, ‘* when | saw the scheiks 
fall on their knees in the desert, turn towards the 
east, and touch the sand with their foreheads. 
What is that unknown thing which they adore in 
the east'’’ Speedily then passing to another idea, 
he said, ‘* Christianity! the Idealogues wished to 
reduce it to a system of astronomy! Suppose it 
were so. do they suppose they would render Chris- 
tianity little? Were Christianity only an allegory 
of the movement of the spheres, the geometry of 
the stars, the esprits forts would have little to say ; 
despite themselves, they have left sufficient gran- 
deur to I’ Infame.’’* 

Bonaparte immediately withdrew. Like Job in 
the night, I felt as if a spirit had passed before me ; 
the hairs of my flesh stood up. did not know its 
countenance ; but I heard its voice like a little 
whisper. 

My days have been an uninterrupted succession 
of visions. Hell and heaven continually have 
opened under my feet, or over my head, without 
my having had time to sound their depths, or with- 
stand their dazzling. I have met once, and once 
only, on the shores of the two worlds, the man of 
the last age, and the man of the new— Washington 
and Napoleon—I conversed a few moments with 
each—both sent me back to solitude—the first by a 
kind wish, the second by an execrable crime. 

I remarked that, in moving through the crowd, 
Bonaparte cast on me looks more steady and pene- 
trating than he had done before he addressed me. 
I followed him with my eyes. 


Who is that great man who cares not 
For conflagrations?t — 
(Vol. iv. 118-121.) 


This passage conveys a just idea of Chateaubri- 
and’s Memoirs; his elevation of mind, his ardent 
imagination, his deplorable vanity. In justice to so 
eminent a man, however, we transcribe a passage in 
which the nobleness of his character appears in its 
true lustre, untarnished by the weaknesses which 
so often disfigure the character of men of genius. 
We allude to his courageous throwing down the 

* Alluding to the name I’ Jn fame, given by the King of 
Prussia, D’Alembert, and Diderot, in their correspond- 


ences, to the Christian religion. 
t Dante. 





gauntlet to Napoleon, on occasion of the murder 
of the Duke d’Enghien :— 


Two days before the fatal 20th March, I dressed 
myself, before taking leave of Bonaparte, on my 
way to the Valais, to which I had received a diplo- 
matic mission ; I had not seen him since the time 
when he had spoken to me at the Tuileries. The 
gallery where the reception was going on was full ; 
he was accompanied by Murat and his aide-de-camp. 
When he approached me, I was struck with an 
alteration in his countenance; his cheeks were 
fallen in, of a livid hue; his eyes stern; his color 
pale ; his air sombre and terrible. The attraction 
which had formerly drawn me towards him was at 
an end; instead of awaiting, I fled his approach. 
He cast a look towards me, as if he sought to rec- 
ognize me, moved a few steps towards me, turned, 
and disappeared. Returned to the Hotel de France, 
I said to several of my friends,‘‘ Something strange, 
which. I do not know, must have happened ; Bona- 
parte could not have changed to such a degree 
unless he had been ill.” Two days after, at eleven 
in the forenoon, I heard a man ery in the streets— 
‘** Sentence of the military commission convoked at 
Vineennes, which has condemned to the pain of 
Deatnu Louis Antoine Henri de Bourbon, born 2 
August, 1772, at Chantilly.”’ That ery fell on me 
like a clap of thunder; it changed my life as it 
changed that of Napoleon. I returned home, and 
said to Madame de Chateaubriand—* The Duke 
d’Enghien has just been shot.’’ Isat down toa 
table and began to write my resignation—Madame 
de Chateaubriand made no opposition; she had a 
great deal of courage. She was fully aware of my 
danger ; the trial of Moreau and Georges Cadoudel 
was going on; the lion had tasted blood ; it was not 
the moment to irritate him.—( Vol. iv. 228-229.) 


After this honorable step, which happily passed 
without leading to Chateaubriand’s being shot, he 
travelled to the East, where he visited Greece, Con- 
stantinople, the Holy Land, and Egypt, and col- 
lected the materials which have formed two of his 
most celebrated works, L’Itinéraire & Jerusalem, 
and Les Martyrs. He returned to France, but did 
not appear in public life till the allies conquered 
Paris in 1814, where he composed with extraordi- 
nary rapidity his famous pamphlet entitled Bona- 
parte and the Bourbons, which had so powerful an 
effect in bringing about the Restoration. The roy- 
alists were now in power, and Chateaubriand was 
too important a man to be overlooked. In 1821 he 
was sent as ambassador to London, the scene of his 
former penury and suffering ; in 1823 he was made 
minister of foreign affairs, and in that capacity pro- 
jected, and successfully carried through, the expe- 
dition to Spain which reseated Ferdinand on the 
throne of his ancestors; and he was afterwards the 
plenipotentiary of France at the congress of Verona, 
in 1824. He was too liberal a man to be employed 
by the administration of Charles X., but he exhibited 
an honorable constancy to misfortune on occasion of 
the revolution of 1830. He was offered the portfolio 
of foreign affairs if he would abstain from opposi- 
tion ; but he refused the proposal, made a last noble 
and eloquent speech in favor of his dethroned sov- 
ereign in the Chamber of Peers, and, withdrawing 
into privacy, lived in retirement, engaged in literary 
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pursuits, and in the composition or revising of his 
numerous publications, till his death, which occurred 
in June, 1848. 

Such a life of such a man cannot be other than 
interesting, for it unites the greatest possible range 
and variety of events with the reflections of a mind 
of great power, ardent imagination, and extensive 
erudition. His autobiography, or Mémoires d’ Outre 
Tombe, as it is called, was accordingly looked for 
with great interest, which has not been sensibly 
diminished by the revolution of 1848, which has 
brought a new set of political actors on the stage. 
Four volumes only have hitherto been published, 
but the rest may speedily be looked for, now that 
the military government of Prince Louis Napoleon 
has terminated that of anarchy in France. The 
three first volumes certainly disappointed us ; chiefly 
from the perpetual and offensive vanity which they 
exhibited, and the number of details, many of them 
of a puerile or trifling character, which they con- 
tained. The fourth volume, however, from which 
the preceding extracts have been taken, exhibits 
Chateaubriand, in many places, in his original 
vigor; and if the succeeding ones are of the same 
stamp, we propose to return to them. 





VENICE. 


Albion, the Ocean Queen, should not 
Abandon Ocean’s children in the fall 
Of Venice—think on thine, despite thy omy wal). 
¥RON, 
Wuewn empires fade, and dynasties decay, 
Let history’s page record their fallen sway ; 
Let kings deplore a prostrate monarch’s case, 
And statesmen mourn a minister’s disgrace : 
Leave such to rue the extinction of a throne 
Whose crumbling fortunes must involve their own. 
But there are cities, in whose rise and fall 
Is stamped the common destiny of all— 
Whose glories were the glories of the mind, 
That dawned with them, and with their wane de- 
clined— 
Whose beams were like the lunar light to guide 
The ebb and flow of learning’s sacred tide— 
Whose world-wide story spreads through every 
clime, 
Their scope, the soul ; their chronicle, all time. 
Who wept when Odoacer’s conquering hour 
Deposed the minion of pretorian power, 
The last degenerate of a dwindled line,: 
The imperial puppet of the Palatine ! 
But when, in sandy Afric’s arid waste, 
The soul of Rome in Cato looked her last, 
True as an Indian widow to her lord, 
Expiring freedom fell on Cato’s sword ; 
While the same stroke that laid the patriot low, 
To freedom dealt the suicidal blow. 
*T is Venice—thus the world has wept for thee, 
Cradle thou wert and grave of liberty ; 
From thy first sires her nourishment she drew, 
Born at thy birth, and with thy stature grew ; 
Thy fostering hand to glory was her guide ; 
Thy hoine her empire, and thy seat her pride ; 
And when deeay had stamped thy brow serene 
With age, and shame, and sorrow, Hadrian Queen— 
When France, enslaving all in Freedom's name, 
Had signed thy doom and her eternal shame— 
When the last Doge resigned his ducal throne, 
And Mark beheld his winged lion flown— 





Then Freedom gave her last expiring sigh, 
And, born with Venice, learned with her to die, 
And fled from violated rights below 
To plead above a prostrate city’s woe. 

But as, when Arethusa’s fountain source 
Fled from Thessalian Alpheus’ wanton force, 
The limpid stream through many a hidden vein 
Rose to the earth at Syracuse again, 
Thus Venice mocked the spoiler’s wasting band, 
And springs again upon her island strand. 

Say, when the latest Doge, Manini, saw 
His country prostrate to the conqueror’s law, 
The historic glories of her ancient sway 
In one Lethean ocean swept away, 
And deemed her shore should yet deserted lie, 
A second Tyre for fishers’ nets to dry— 
Or where the unfrequent gondolier would scan, 
With careless gaze, Rialto’s broken span, 
Where sunken shafts and shivered marble piles 
Should stand, the relics of her hundred isles— 
Say, could the Doge himself—the last who wore 
The crown a Dandoli had worn before— 
Say, could Manini deem his fallen name* 
Should yet wipe out long centuries of shame— 
That as with him began her servile state, 
So from his sons her second rise should date ? 
Then should the dragon-teeth of conquest, sown 
In well-won fields of glory once her own, 
Spring in a night with warrior’s serried files, 
The iron harvest of her hundred isles. 

Ye that at Candia or Lepanto bled— 
Shades of the mighty, Venice claims her dead— 
Old Contarini and the swarthy Moor, 
Immortal chiefs, your laureled swords restore. 
While names like these were victory alone, 
Shall Venice sue from strangers for her own ? 
While names Jike these her annals yet record, 
Can Venice crouch before a Croat horde ? 
Ah! no: let desolation rather sweep 
Her tarnished trophies to the yawning deep, 
Ere Venice lingers an inglorious slave, 
Without the nerve to die, the power to save. 

—Dublin Univ. Mag. J. B. H. 





[ENGLISH REPUGNANCE TO THE CLASSIC SCHOOL OF 
POETRY. | 


Wrirtine to a Frenchman, (1765,) Horace Wal- 
pole says, ‘All that Aristotle, or his superior com- 
mentators, you authors, have taught us, have not 
yet subdued us to regularity; we still prefer the 
extravagant beauties of Shakespeare and Milton to 
the cold and well disciplined merit of Addison, and 
even to the sober and correct march of Pope. Nay, 
it was but t’ other day that we were transported to 
hear Churchill rave in numbers less chastised than 
Dryden’s, but still in numbers like Dryden’s.’’"— 
Correspondence, vol. 3, p. 26. 


[HERVEY’S INFLUENCE UPON PURITAN TASTE. ] 


‘* Tue celebrated Mr. Hervey succeeded so well 
in his attempts to unite the flowers of poetry with 
the thistles of theological controversy in his Dia- 
logues between Theron and Aspasio, as to introduce 
among the modern Puritans a taste for the gaudy 
and brilliant in writing, and a fondness for religious 
books of entertainment, which was unknown to 
their ancestors.”’"—Monthly Review, vol. 61, p. 95. 


* It is a curious coincidence, that the name of the last 
Doge, Manini, who survived the extinction of Venice at 
the treaty of Campo Formio, and whose tomb still re- 
mains in the Church of the Scalzi, should be the same as 
- of the first president of the new republic lately estab- 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
NEW LIGHT ON THE STORY OF LADY GRANGE. 


Berore we offer our readers some new light 
on this renowned mystery, it is necessary that we 
should give them, in a sentence, the briefest pos- 
sible outline of the oft-told tale, so far as it has 
been hitherto known. John Erskine, Lord Grange, 
a judge of the Court of Session, and a leader of 
the ultra-religious party in Scotland, was married 
to the daughter of that Chiesley of Dalry who 
had shot the Lord President in the High Street 
of Edinburgh, for giving a decision against him. 
The marriage was a very unhappy one. The 
pious leader of a religious party was scandalized 
in various ways, obliged to live separate from his 
wife, and subjected to many outrages from her. 
At length her death was announced, her funeral 
was duly attended, and the widower preserved the 
decorous silence of one to whom death has brought 
relief from what is generally counted a calamity. 

This occurred in January, 1732. The lapse of 
nearly nine years had almost consigned the re- 
membrance of the unfortunate woman to oblivion, 
when strange rumors gained circulation, that she 
who was believed to be dead and buried was liv- 
ing in bondage in the distant island of St. Kilda. 
The account she subsequently gave of her adven- 
tures, bore, that one night in her solitary lodging 
she was seized by some Highlanders, whom she 
knew to be retainers of Lord Lovat, and conveyed 
away, gagged and blindfolded, in the arms of-a) 
man seated in a sedan chair. It appears that she | 
was kept in various places of confinement, and | 
subjected to much rough usage, in the Low Coun- 
try. At length she was conveyed north-westward, 
towards the Highland line. She passed through 
the grim solitudes of Glencoe, where recent mur- 
der must have awakened ¢n the captive horrible | 
associations, on to the western part of Lord Lov- 
at's country, where any deed of tyranny or vio- 
lence might be committed with safety. Thence 
she was transferred to the equally safe country of 
Glengarry, and, after crossing some of the high- 
est mountains in Seotland, was shipped on the 
wild Loch Hourn, forever darkened by the shadow 
of gigantic mountains falling on its narrow waters. | 
She was kept for some time on the small island of 
Heskir, belonging to Macdonald of Sleat, and was | 
afterwards transferred to the still more oophanniitie 





of his great mystery, and expose every fragment 
of it to the admiring crowd. It was but a simple 
matter in the eyes of those who were concerned 
in it. The woman was troublesome—her hus- 
band was a judge, and therefore a powerful man 
—so he put her out of ihe way. Nor was he 
cruel or unscrupulous, according to the morality 
of the circle in which he lived, in the method he 
adopted to accomplish his end. He had advisers 
about him, who would have taken a shorter and a 
more effectual plan for ridding themselves of a 
troublesome woman, wife or not, and would have 
walked forth into the world without being haunted 
by any dread that rumors of remote captivities 
might rise up to disturb their peace. Indeed, 
when we remember the character of the instru- 
ments to whom Lord Grange committed the kid- 
napping and removal of his wife, it is only won- 
derful that they had patience enough to carry out 
so long and troublesome an operation ; and that 
they did not, out of regard to themselves and to 
their employer, put a violent termination to the 
career of their troublesome charge, and send her 
at once to where the weary are at rest. Had this 
been her fate, the affair of Lady Grange would 
have been one of secondary interest. Such things 
were too easily accomplished in those days. The 
chances would have been greatly against a discov- 
ery, and if it took place, equally great against the 
conviction and punishment of the offenders, unless 
the lady had a more powerful party at her back 
than the daughter of Chiesley the murderer would 
be likely to command. It would have created, so 
far as it was known, great excitement, and some 
little horror at the time, but it would have speed- 
ily sunk to the level of the ordinary contents of 
the criminal records, and would never have be- 
queathed to the ensuing century an object which 
antiquarians have hunted out as religiously and 
zealously as if it had involved the fate of Europe. 

In fact, Lord Grange was what was called in 
his day ‘‘ a discreet man.’’ He wished to avoid 
scandal, and bore a character for religious zeal, 
which appears to have been on occasion a very 
serious burden not easily borne. He dreaded 
scandal and notoriety, and therefore he shrouded 
his great act of iniquity in the most profound 
secrecy. Moreover, he kept a conscience—some- 
thing that, like Rob Roy’s honesty, might be 
called a conscience “after a kind.’”’ He said 


St. Kilda, which has acquired a sort of celebrity pretty accurately of himself in his Diary—‘*‘ I 


from its connection with her strange history. 


In| have religion enough to spoil my relish and pros- 


1741, when a communication from the captive had, | ecution of this world, and not enough to get me 


through devious courses, reached her friends in Ed-| to the next.” 


inburgh, an effort was made to release her ; but it | 
was baffled by her transference to another place of 
confinement, where she died in 1745. 

Little did the old judge imagine, at the time | 


We may probably believe that, 
even if he could have performed the deed with 
perfect secrecy and safety, so far as this world is 
concerned, he would not have murdered his wife, 
his conscience recoiling at the dreadful crime— 


when he had so successfully and so quietly got rid his fear of the world causing him to shrink from 
of his domestic curse—when the mock funeral | exposure. Urged by these two conflicting motives, 
had been performed, the family condolences acted | he adopted the expedient of the secret removal to 
over, and the victim safely conveyed to her distant | a desolate and distant spot, believing that he had 
prison, that on some future day the public, frantic | surrounded the whole project with a deep and im- 
with curiosity, would tear to pieces the covering | penetrable cloud of mystery. Never was human 
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foresight more signally set at naught. It was this 
very machinery of intense mystery that, by min- 
istering to one of the cravings of the human imag- 
ination, has made the incident one of the most 
notorious of human events. It is almost satisfac- 
tory to know that this dreaded notoriety visited 
the hoary tyrant, for after he had for nine years 
enjoyed in secret the success of his plot, and kept 
his fair fame with the world, we find him, when 
legal proceedings were commenced against him, 
bitterly saying that ‘‘ strange stories were spread 
all over the town of Edinburgh, and made the talk 
of coffee-houses and tea-tables, and sent, as I have 
ground to apprehend, to several other places of 
Great Britain.’** One may notice, too, in the 
following discontented .mumblings, the bitterness 
with which he contemplated the divulging of the 
secret—it is in a letter to the imprisoned lady's 
champion, Mr. Hope of Rankeillor. 


Any of the smallest discretion will see what a 
worthy part Ae acts towards me and mine, and 
many others, and even towards the person pre- 
tended to be cared for, who, in such an occasion, 
begins by spreading through Great Britain strange 
stories, unexamined and unavouched, and not so 
much as communicated to us concerned ; and next, 
when offered satisfaction. yet proceeds to fix such 
on public records, and to force others to bring on 
record sad and proved truths, which he himself 
knows and formerly has acknowledged to be truths, 
and that ought forever to be sunk. This cannot be 
construed to be anything but an endeavor to fix, as 
far as in him lies, a lasting blot on persons and fam- 
ilies. The first was defamation, and the next would 
be the same, under a cover of a pretended legal 
shape, but in itself more atrocious. One cannot 
doubt that this is a serious thing to many more than 
me, and cannot but be laid to heart. 


The text from which we are at present dis- 
coursing, is a bundle of confidential letters from 
Lord Grange, printed in the Miscellany of the 
Spalding Club, and not the least valuable and 
curious of the many contributions made by that 
useful and spirited institution, to the elucidation 
of Scottish history and manners. At the foot of 
the high conical hill of Bennochie, in a small 
group of forest trees, there nestles one of those 
quaint small turreted mansions of old French ar- 
chitecture so frequently to be seen in the north of 
Scotland. The owner of this mansion was an 
Erskine ; he was related to Erskine of Grange, 
and it so happened that this relative was the per- 
son in whose ear he poured his secret sorrows, as 
a disappointed and morbid politician. Such con- 
fidential outpourings are not the most interesting 
of communications, even when one has the for- 
tune to be so far connected with the wailer as to 
be the chosen vessel into which he pours the an- 
guish of his heart. Some of these letters are 
portentous—they are absolute pamphlets—in 
their spirit as yellow and mildewed with discon- 
tent, as their outward aspect may have been by 
the cold damp air of Bennochie, when they were 
discovered in the worm-eaten chest. It requires 


* Miscellany of the Spalding Club, iii., 58. t Ibid. 62-3. 





a little zeal to peruse the whole series ; but, un- 
less we are greatly deceived, we think we can 
present our readers with a few plums picked out 
of the mass, which they may find not unaccepta- 
ble. And here, by the way, let us observe, how 
great a service is done by those who ransack the 
repositories of our old Scottish houses, and make 
their contents accessible to the public. We are 
convinced that in dusty garrets, in vaults, in musty 
libraries, and crazy old oak-chests, there is still an 
almost inexhaustible wealth of curious lore of this 
description. The correspondence of the old Scot- 
tish families is generally far more interesting than 
that of English houses of the same rank. Since 
the civil wars of the seventeenth century, England 
may be said to have been internally undisturbed, 
and no private papers contain matters of state, 
save those of the great families whose ancestors 
have been high in office. But in Scotland, the 
various outbreaks, and the unceasing Jacobite in- 
trigues, made almost all the country gentlemen 
statesmen—made too many of them state offend- 
ers. The Essex squire, be he ever so rich, was 
still but the lord of a certain quantity of timber 
and. oxen, grass and turnips. The Highland 
laird, be he ever so poor, was a leader of men— 
a person who had more or less the power of keep- 
ing the country in a state of war or danger—a 
sort of petty king reigning over his own people. 
Hence, while the letters of the last century one 
might pick up in a comfortable old English man- 
sion, would relate to swing-gates and turnpike 
roads, game preserves and tithes. those found hid- 
den behind the wainscoat of a gaunt old cheerless 
Scottish fortalice, would relate to risings at home, 
or landings from abroad—to the number of broad- 
swords and targets still kept in defiance of the 
Arms Act—to communications received through 
French Jesuits, or secret missions “‘ across the 
water.’’* 

We believe that the passages from these docu- 
ments, on which we are now to comment, in the 
first place exhibit to us pretty plainly the motive 
of Lord Grange for the deportation of his wife ; 
and. in the second place, prove that he entertained 
designs of a similar character against another female 
with whom he was nearly connected. 

When Lady Grange’s strange history was first 
communicated to the public, it was believed that 


* We remember once in such a house—it was a rainy 
day, and for the amusement of the inmates a general 
rummage was made among old papers—that in a corner 
of a press of a law library were found a multitude of let- 
ters very — folded up, and titled—they had a most 
business-like uninteresting appearance, but on bein 
examined they were found to consist of the confidenti 
correspondence of the leaders of the Jacobite army in 
1745. Their preservation was accounted for by the cir- 
cumstance that an ancestor of the owner of the house 
was sheriff of the county at the period of the rebellion. 
He had seized the letters ; but, finding probably that they 
implicated a considerable number of his own relations, he 
did not consider himself especially called on to invite the 
attention of the law officers of crown to his prize ; 
while, on the other hand, the damnatory documents were 
carefully preserved, lest some opportunity should occur 
of turning them to use. They are now printed in a sub- 
oe quarto, under the patronage of one of the book 
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the cause of her abduction was not merely her vio- 
lent temper, but her possession of certain secrets 
which would enable her to compromise the safety of 
her husband and his friends, by proving their eon- 
nection with the Jacobite intrigues of the period. 
The view more lately taken of the mystery has been 
that she was merely a mad woman, and that her 
abduction, with al] its Jaborious mystery, was only 
an attempt to accommodate the judge with a re- 
source in which Scotland was then deficient—a 
lunatic asylum for insane relatives. Though, as 
we shall presently see, his confidential communi- 
cations give other and darker revelations, this was 
the light in which Lord Grange wished the matter 
to be viewed, after his plot had been discovered ; 
and in his controversial letter to Mr. Hope, already 
referred to, he gives an account of her frantic out- 
breaks, which certainly affords a picture of one 
likely to have been a most distressing partner in 
life to a grave judge, having a few secrets to con- 
coal which required him to be peculiarly cireum- 
spect in his walk ; and holding a high, but a rather 
precarious position, in the opinion of the religious 
world. After stating that she had agreed to a 
separation, he continues— 


Then it was hoped that I and the children (who 
she used to curse bitterly when they went duti- 
fully to wait on her) would be in quiet; but she 
often attacked my house, and from the streets, and 
among the footmen and chairmen of visitors, cried 
and raged against me and mine, and watched for me 
in the streets, and chased me from place to place in 
the most indecent and shameless manner, and threat- 
ened to attack me on the bench, which, dreading 
she would do every time I went to it, made my duty 
there very heavy on me, lest that honorable Court 
of Session should be disturbed and affronted on my 
occasion. And not content with these,and odd and 
very bad contrivances about the poor children, she 
waited on a Sunday's afternoon that my sister, 
Lady Jane Paterson, with my second daughter, 
came out of the Tron church, and on the street, 
among all the people, fell upon her with violent 
scolding and curses, and followed her so down Mer- 
lin’s Wynd, till Lady Jane and the child near the 
bottom of it got shelter from her and being exposed 
to the multitude in a friend’s house. You also 
know, and may well remember, that before you and 
the rest advised the separation, and till she went from 
my house, she would not keep herself in that part 
of it (the best apartment) which was assigned her, 
but abused all in the family, and when none were 
adverting, broke into the room of ane old gentle- 
woman, recommended to me for housekeeper, and 
earried off and destroyed her accompts, &c., and 
committed outrages, so that at length I was forced 
to have a watch in my house, and especially in the 
night time, as if it had been in the frontier of an 
enemy's country, or to be spoiled by robbers.* 


This was doubtless the truth, but not the whole 
truth. Founding apparently on these statements, 
which are Lord Grange’s vindication of himself, 
the editor of the collection of letters says—‘* The 
letters now printed must considerably impair the 
mystery of the reasons which led to the abduction 
of Lady Grange. They may be held conclusively 


* Miscellany of the Spalding Club, iii., 60. 





to refute the supposition that the affair had any 
connection with the political intrigues of the pe- 
riod.”’ On the contrary, we cannot read the con- 
fidential portion of the correspondence without 
feeling that it almost conclusively establishes the 
fact, that the affair had a ‘‘ connection with the 
political intrigues of the period ;” and that the 
reason why so many people of rank and political 
influence aided the plot, why the removal was con- 
ducted with so much secrecy, and the place of se- 
clusion was so remote and inaccessible, was be- 
cause Lady Grange was possessed of dangerous 
secrets, which compromised her husband and his 
friends. The general tone of the letters, and their 
many cautious and mysterious, yet unmistakeable, 
references to the proceedings of friends across the 
water, show that the judge confided to the owner 
of the old mansion at the foot of Bennochie some 
things which it would be dangerous for an enemy 
to know. But we shall cite just one passage, 
which we consider sufficient of itself to support 
our position. It is taken from a letter dated 22d 
March, 1731, just ten months before his wife was 
seized and carried off. There is something very 
peculiar in the structure of the letter ; and, whether 
in pursuit of some not very appreciable joke, or to 
waylay the penetration of any hostile party who 
might take the liberty of opening the packet on its 
journey, the writer speaks of himself, during the 
most curious and important part of it, in the third 
person. Talking of a very difficult and hazardous 
project in which he is about to be engaged, he 
thus passes a neat commendation on himself— 
‘** But I am sure he never yet was frightened from 
what was right in itself, and his duty towards his 
friends, by his own trouble or danger, and he 
seems as little frighted now, as ever in his life.’ 
He then approaches the subject of his wife's char- 
acter and intentions, like a man treading on the 
verge of a frightful pitfall. ‘‘ 1 have found that, 
in such a case, there is no bounds set to such mis- 
chief, and it is pushed on though it should go the 
length of your utter ruin, and of Tyburn itself, or 
the Grassmarket’’—the one being the place where 
the gibbet of London, the other where that of 
Edinburgh, stood. From such portentous asso- 
ciations he passes immediately to his wife and her 
proceedings. ‘To make the passage more distinct, 
we fill up the names, of which the letter contains 
only the first and last letters; it will be remarked 
that he still assumes the third person, and that he 
himself is the person about to depart for London. 

** Then I am told that Lady Grange is going 
to London. She knows nothing of his going, nor 
is it suspected here, nor shall it be till the day 
before he goes off, and so she cannot pretend it is 
to follow him. She will certainly strive to get 
aecess to Lady Mary Wortley, Lady Mar’s sister, 
(whom she openly blesses for her opposition to our 
friends,) and to all where her malice may prompt 
her to hope she can do hurt to us. You will 
remember with what lying impudence she threat. 
ened Lord Grange, and many of his friends, with 
accusations of high treason and other capital 
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crimes, and spoke so loud of her accusing di- 
rectly by a signed information to Lord Justice- 
Clerk, that it came to his ears, and she was 
stopped by hearing he said, that, if the mad wo- 
man came to him, he would cause his footmen to 
turn her down stairs. What effect her lies may 
have, where she is not so well known, and with 
those who, from opposition to what Lord Grange 
is about, may think their interest to encourage 
them, one cannot certainly know ; but if proper 
measures be not fallen on against it, the creature 
may prove troublesome; at any rate, this whole 
affair will require a great deal of diligence, cau- 
tion, and address.’’* 

He talks of her as mad ; and so far as passion 
and the thirst of vengeance make people mad, 
she undoubtedly was so. He speaks of her in- 
tended accusations as lies—that is, of course, a 
convenient expression to use towards them. But 
what is very clearly at the bottom of all the trepi- 
dation, and doubt, and difficulty, is, that she might 
be able, mad ‘and fulse as she was, to get facts es- 
tablished which called up very ugly associations 
with Tyburn and the Grassmarket. A minute 
incident stated in the common histories of the 





and we find him defeated in his aim, and receiving 
some very significant hints about the nature of his 
correspondence. 

** Sir Robert told me in wrath that he would 
have nothing to do with Lord Mar, that he had 
dealt ill with him, and he should not have his 
pardon ; and he would by no means give me any 
reason for it, but Lord Townsend did, whom they 
had stirred up ; for he in anger told me Sir Rob- 
ert had intercepted his letters to me with very odd 
things in them, injurious to Sir Robert and his 
friends. * * * Soon after this, lay, with cloudy 
looks, began to make insinuations of some dis- 
coveries against me too, and at Jength told me that 
Sir Robert said that he had also intercepted bad 
letters of mine to Lord Mar, but confessed they 
were not directed to Lord Mar, and neither sub- 
scribed by me nor in my hand of write. but that 
by the contents they knew them to be mine to 
Lord Mar. I answered that they might assert 
what they pleased of letters said to be directed to 
me, and which they. owned I had never seen, but 
that I must know of letters wrote by myself, and 
that I ever wrote any such was a damned, villa- 
nous, malicious lie ; and let Sir Robert or any else 


affair, that Lady Grange planned a journey to Lon- be the asserter of it, whoever did assert it, was a 
don for the purpose of taking her aceusation to the | liar.’’* 


fountain-head of political power, is confirmed by 
this extract. It may easily be believed that, 
among Grange’s official colleagues—some of whom 
had also their own secrets to keep—the lady’s 
frantic accusations met with little encourage- 
ment. The Justice-Clerk referred to in the ex- 
tract, Adam Cockburn of Ormiston, was, like 
Grange himself, a great professed light of the 
church, and what sort of interview he would have 
held with the furious lady, may be inferred from 
the character given him by acontemporary : “ He 
became universally hated in Scotland, where they 
called him the curse of Seotland ; and when la- 
dies were at cards, playing the nine of diamonds, 
commonly called ‘ the curse of Scotland,’ they 
called it the Justice-Clerk. He was indeed of a 
hot temper, and violent in all his measures.’’t 

In the old narratives of the affair, it is stated 
that Grange felt his position to be the more dan- 
gerous, as some letters had been intercepted tend- 
ing to inculpate him with the Jacobites on the 
continent. It is singular that this should also be 
pretty satisfactorily proved by the present corre- 
spondence. It will be remembered that Grange 
was a brother of the Earl of Mar, whose prom- 
inence in the affairs of 1715 had driven him into 
exile. A strong attachment to this unfortunate 
man is, on the whole, the most pleasing feature in 
the character of the more cautious and more fortu- 
nate judge. It was natural that the brothers should 
keep up a correspondence, and quite as natural 
that Sir Robert Walpole should be particularly 
anxious to discover what they said to each other. 
Grange conducted some negotiations witn the gov- 
ernment for his brother’s pardon and restoration, 


* Miscellany of the Spalding Club, iii., 6. 
+ Houston’s Memoirs, 92. 
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This is a very successful outbreak of virtuous 
indignation, and does considerable credit to its 
author, asa pupil of that school of which his dear 
friend Lord Lovat was the undoubted head. 

We cannot help considering that it is a ques- 
tion of some historical interest and importance, 
whether the abduction of Lady Grange was or was 
not a measure adopted for political reasons, and 
that the letters before us, by finally deciding the 
question, throw an important light on the political 
state of Scotland in the early part of the eighteenth 
century. If we suppose that the lady was carried 
under circumstances of such profound mystery, 
and by the agency of some conspicuous and dis- 
tinguished personages, to the distant island of St. 
Kilda, merely because she was a lunatic who re- 
quired to be in custody, we only see that many 
important and sagacious people were taking a 
very complex and cumbrous method of accomplish- 
ing what might have been done with ease ; for in 
those days, few would have troubled themselves 
about the wretched woman, if her husband had 
chosen to keep her in any place of confinement, 
telling the neighborhood that she was insane. But 
when we find that the Jacobite party in Scotland 
were powerful enough to kidnap a person obnox- 
ious to them, and keep her for nine years ina 
place to which the laws of the realm and the au- 
thority of the crown nominally extended, but 
where their own power was the real operative au- 
thority, we have a very formidable notion of the 
strength and compactness of the Jacobite union 
during Walpole’s apparently powerful ministry. 

The correspondence of Lord Grange admits its 
reader to a species of confidential intercourse with 
him, which can scarcely be called agreeable. It 
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exhibits one of the most disgusting of all the 
moral diseases -—the rankling of the arrow of dis- 
appointment in the heart of a defeated political 
schemer. It is not the man of brave and bold 
designs baffled, or the utopian enthusiast disap- 
pointed of the fulfilment of his golden dreams, or 
the adherent of one absorbing political idea look- 
ing at it lying broken to pieces at his feet: in all 
of these there is a dash of noble and disinterested 
sentiment, and the politician, defeated in his con- 
flict with the world, has still the consolation of 
an honest if mistaken heart, into which he can 
retire without the sting of self-reproach. But all 
Grange’s disappointments were connected with 
paltry schemes of personal aggrandizement. Fawn | 
and flatter as he might, Sir Robert Walpole, and 

his Scottish coadjutor Ilay, knew him and dis- | 
trusted him, and when he came to court aon | 
gave him but fair words, and sometimes not even | 
that. With Sir Robert he carried on an unequal | 
war. Believing that he could scourge the minis- 





and his most abject, profligate creatures of both 
sexes, while the public treasure and trade of the 
nation is ruined ; suffering and encouraging these 
locusts to get large bribes, and giving considerable 
employment at their recommendation, while men of 
merit and service, and of the best families and inter- 
est, are neglected or abused, employing insignificant 
brutes or the greatest rogues, and favoring almost 
none but such; maltreating and insulting all whom 
his rascals and jades complain of. But the list is 
too long to go through with here.’** 


Grange thought at one time that he had great 
claims on Walpole and Lord Ilay ; and he seems 
to have very diligently performed one class of 
duties which politicians sometimes think sufficient 
to establish a claim for reward—he had been an 
indefatigable petitioner for ministerial favors. We 
have heard somewhere of a story of a political 
economist, who during a long walk is pestered by 
an Irish beggar, who asks his honor just to give 
him a sixpence, “for the love of God.’’ The 
economist turns round to argue the matter: ‘I 


ter in Parliament, while he was a judge of the | deny,”’ says he, ‘that I would be showing my 
Court of Session, he resolved to obtain a seat, | Jove to the Deity by giving an idle rascal like you 
and thereupon the all-powerful minister at once | money; if you can state any service you have 





checkmated him, by carrying an act to prohibit 
judges of the Court of Session from holding seats 
in the House of Commons—it was a less invid- 
ious proceeding than the dismissal of his lordship | 
from the bench would have been, and it had the | 
appearance of being dictated by a desire for the 
public good. Grange preferred the senate to the 
bench, and resigned his judgeship; but he never 
achieved political eminence. In the mean time 
he acquired Dr. Johnson's desideratum of an hon- 
est hatred towards his enemy, and indeed hatred 
appears to have been the only honest ingredient 
in his character. He expressed it so well towards 
Walpole, that we must quote his confidential opin- 
ion of that mighty statesman :— 


An insolent and rapacious minister, who has 
kept us under the expense of war in time of peace, 
yet hindered us to fight to vindicate our trade, so 
grossly violated by Spanish robberies, and when we 
could have put a stop to it, and corrected them 
without drawing upon us the arms of any other na- 
tion, maintained his hollow and expensive peace by 
ridiculous contradictory treaties, trying us to take 
part in all the quarrels of Europe, and sometimes to 
oe on both sides, and at the same time allowing 
confederacies to go on so powerful, and which we 
are not of, that now when a war is breaking out 
we know not where to turn us; laying plots to de- 
vour the land by new swarms of officers of the 
revenue, to put the merchants’ stocks in the posses- 
sion of these vermin, and trade under their power, 
&c., as by that most damned excise scheme ; openly 
protecting the frauds and villains that plunder the 
stocks and ruin multitudes, and must sink the king- 
dom ; plundering the revenue, and using all his art, 
and power, and bribes to stop all inquiry into, or 
the least amendment of these things, either by Par- | 
liament or otherwise ; openly ridiculing all virtue 
and uprightness ; enhancing all power to himself | 
and his brother, and suffering almost none else to | 
do or know anything ; barefaced and avowed brib- 
ing of members of Parliament and others, and boast- 
ing of it; heaping up immense wealth to himself 





| nod from him. 


ever done to me worth the sixpence, you shall have 
it.""—"* Why then,”’ says the isendicant thus ap- 
pealed to, ‘* have n’t I been keeping your honor in 
discourse this half hour?’’ Such seems to have 
been the character of Grange’s claim on the min- 
istry—he kept them in unceasing ‘‘ discourse’’ as 
a petitioner. Not that he did not profess some 
claims of another kind. ‘‘ During all this time,” 
he says, ‘‘] ran their errands and fought their 
battles in Seotland.’’ Nor did he fail sometimes 
to allude to his services as a religious professor, 
so ill-requited, that he taunts Ilay with having 
‘already effectually interposed for Tom (now 
Baron) Kennedy, who had been queen’s advocate, 
and obnoxious to all the Presbyterian party, which 
I was not.” And how was he rewarded for all 
this running errands, fighting baitles, and being re- 
ligious enough not to be obnoxious? * Ilay showed 
me no countenance, and Argyle shunned to see 
me. * * * He [Ilay] never speaks nor writes 
to me of any business, but to shamm me (as you 
have seen) about my own; and, these three or 
four years past, has visibly to all the world drawn 
off by degrees from all familiarity with me, and 
has dropped me even from his conversation about 
trifles or mirth. 1 could give you many strong 
instances of this.’’ Here is an incident told with 
a pathos sufficient to move a whole antechamber 
to tears :— 


Before I came from London in November Jast, he 
bade me wait on Sir Robert at his levee. [| told 
him I had always done so, but was not in the least 
noticed, or had so much as a smile or a gracious 
But said he, ‘I promise you I ‘li 
tell him to take particular notice of you, and to as- 
sure you of favor, and that he will do for you: which 
(said his lordship) will make my game more easy 
when I ask anything for you ;’’ and he bid me 
come to him that he might carry me to the levee in 


* Miscellany of the Spalding Club, iii., p. 57. 
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his coach. This was done, and I set myself in Sir 
Robert's eye in the front of the crowd that sur- 
rounded him, and [lay was by and looking on. Sir 
Robert came and went by me without the least re- 
gard. Ilay slipt into another room; and, that I 
might not wait longer in so silly a figure, 1 made 
up without being called to the great knight; and 
told him I came to testify my respect, and ask his 
commands for Scotland. His answer, with a very 
dry look and odd air, was, ‘* 1 have nothing to say 
to you, my lord. I wish you a good journey.”’ I 
saw llay afterwards, and he said there was nothing 
in it. Sir Robert had only forgot, and I am sure 
(said he) he will do for you what I desired him.* 


In the sequel he exclaims, ‘‘ Can such usage 
be borne, even by the spirit of a poor mouse !’*— 
deeming probably that its endurance by a rat was 
quite out of the question. 

It is singular enough to find from these revela- 
tions of Lord Grange’s character and habits, that 
while he was plotting the abduction of one mad 
woman, he was busily engaged in attempting the 
release of another. Yes, as a first step, he was 
intending to release her ; but there are a few hints, 
slight in themselves, but wonderfully suggestive 
when they are associated with his wife’s history, 
showing us that his ultimate intention was to make 
a second victim. In this scheme he was defeated 
by a spirit less crafty but more audacious than his 
own—by no less renowned a person than Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague, whose name has already 
been mentioned as ‘openly blessed’? by Lady 
Grange for her opposition to our friends,’’ mean- 
ing the Jacobites. We have among the papers 
the history of the baffled attempt—at least one 
side of the history, and, when shaken free of the 
dust of Grange’s prolix grumblings, it is infinitely 
amusing. ‘The intended victim in this instance 
was Lady Mar, Lady Mary’s sister, the wife of 
Grange’s brother. Lady Mar was insane, and in 
some shape or other committed to the guardianship 
of her sister. ‘There were some pecuniary mat- 
ters depending on the question of her detention or 
release, so vaguely hinted at that it is not easy to 
discover their nature. It would appear that Lady 
Mar was allowed by the favor of the court, and 
probably through the interest of her relatives, a 
jointure of £500 a year over the estates which 
were forfeited from her husband. Lord Mar was 
then living in poverty abroad; and Lord Grange 
was inclined to think that this sum would be better 
administered by himself and his friends than by 
Lady Mary. Looking at the £500 from his own 
side, he of course saw Lady Mary on the other, 
and judged that her motives were as parallel to his 
own as the one jaw of a shark is to the o:her—so 
he says, ‘‘ Lady Mar, they say, is quite well ; and 
so as in common justice she can no longer be de- 
tained as a lunatic; but she is obstinately averse 
to appearing in chancery, that the sentence may 
be taken off. Her sister probably will oppose her 
liberty, for thereby she would lose, and Lord Mar 
in effect gain, £500 yearly ; and the poor lady, 
being in her custody, and under her management, 


* Miscellany of the Spalding Club, iii., p. 46. 
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had need to be very firmly recovered, for the 
guardian may at present so vex, tease, and plague 
her, that it would turn anybody mad.’’* 

It was believed that if Lady Mar were released 
from Lady Mary Wortley Montague’s influence, 
means might be taken for so arranging matters 
that her husband should participate in her jointure. 
There was another matter, however, in which 
Grange himself had a more particular prospect of 
pecuniary advantage. Lady Mar appears to have 
had a beneficiary interest in a lease of a house in 
Whitehall, forming part of the royal demense. 
An arrangement seems to have been made by 
which, during her incapacity from insanity, her 
own term was conveyed to her brother-in-law, 
Lord Grange, while he at the same time obtained 
a reversion of the lease in his own favor. He had. 
it appears, sold his whole interest in the property 
—both the lease he had obtained from Lady Mar’s 
guardians and his own reversionary interest. He 
was now, therefore, in endeavoring te procure the 
release of Lady Mar, on the ground of her resto- 
ration to sanity, about to enable her to revoke the 
transference that had been made to him of her own 
share in the lease. In his own words, ‘‘ On Lady 
Mar’s being at freedom, the assignment of her 
lease to Lord Grange becomes void, and so does 
the sale he has made of it; and in that sale the 
lease to Lady Mar was valued at £800 sterling, 
which will be lost by the avoidance of it.”’ Such 
is the danger; and now, in a very brief continu- 
ation of the quotation, let us observe the way in 
which it was to be met, for, considering who was 
the writer, it is really well worthy of observation. 
** Were Lady Mar in her freedom, in right hands, 
she would ratify the bargain, but if in her sister's, 
probably she will not.’’ Such was the plot; she 
was to be restored to her freedom that she might 
be put “‘ in right hands’’—in hands in which there 
was no chance of her refusing what might be de- 
manded. But there was a lion in the way, or 
rather a lioness, as we shall see. Lord Grange’s 
anticipation of Lady Wortley Montague’s oper- 
ations is not the least remarkable of his revela- 
tions. It is “‘ the power within the guilty breast” 
working as in Eugene Aram’s dream. What Lady 
Mary suspected it were difficult to say, but he who 
ventured to predict her suspicions spoke from his 
own guilty conscience—spoke as the kidnapper 
and secret imprisoner. We pray attention to the 
remarkable expressions with which the following 
quotation closes :— 


May not an artful woman impose on one in such 
circumstances, and whose mind cannot yet be very 
firm? And this is the more to be feared, because 
at the beginning of her illness the sister said loudly, 
and oftener than once to Lord Grange himself, that 
her husband's bad usage had turned her [Lady 
Mar] mad. Supposing, then, the sister tell and 
serge her to this purpose: ‘* You see your hus- 

’s friends quite neglect you. Lord Erskine, 
though in the place, seldom comes near you. How 
easy were it for Lord Grange to have made you a 
visit on hearing you are so well. Surely it became 
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the fellow to pay you that regard, and he would 
have done it had he any kindness for you; and, if 
the husband had, he would have laid such commands 
on his son and brother which they could not have 
resisted. Now, you may get your freedom, but 
ean you “gain trust yourself in their hands’ Quite 
sepatated from your father’s and mother’s friends, 
and from your country, locked up in Scotland or for- 
eign parts, and wholly in thar power, what can you 
expect’ Your friends here could give you no re- 
lief, and you should be wholly at the barbarous 
mercy of those whose sense get not sufficiently the 
better of their hatred or contempt, as to make them 
carry with seeming respect to you till they get you 
in their power. What will they not do when they 
have you?’** 


Such are Lord Grange’s “‘ imaginary conversa- 
tions’? of Lady Mary Wortley-—like many others, 
a more accurate reflection of the thoughts habit- 
ually dwelling within the writer’s own mind, 
than of those of the person in whose name they 
are uttered. And then, in continuation, he paints 
the formidable effect of the imaginary pleading— 
“* Such things to a woman so lately of a disturbed 
brain, constantly inculeated by so near a relation 
whom she only sees, and her creatures, and de- 
pends on her entirely for the time—what may they 
not produce’ And if they have their effect, then 
the consequences are these: the lady being at 
freedom legally, but de facto still under her sister's 
absolute government, the bargain about her jointure 
becomes void, and thereby she (or rather the sis- 
ter) gets more than £500 sterling yearly, and our 
friend has nothing at all.”” Then follows the 
statement about the lease ; and the meaning of the 
whole is, that Lady Mar, as a free woman, would 
be entitled to live with her sister, and dispose of 
her own property, unless she were put in the 
** right hands’”’ to make her “‘ ratify’’ any desired 
bargain. 

The interchange of compliments between the 
parties, when they came to actual conflict, is ex- 
tremely instructive. ‘* She concluded with rage,” 
says the judge, ‘* that we were both rascals, with 
many other ridiculous things.’’ But, perhaps, 
more people will think her ladyship’s penetration 
was not more ridiculously at fault on this than on 
other occasions. Horace Walpole left an unfavorable 
testimony to her treatment of her sister, when he 
alluded to ‘‘ the unfortunate Lady Mar, whom she 
treated so hardly when out of her senses.’’ Pope 
caught up the same charge in the insinuation— 


Who starves a sister, or denies a debt. 


Lord Grange, for his own part, has the merit, 
when characterizing his opponent, of a coincidence 
with the illustrious poet—at least in the bestowal 
of an epithet. Every one remembers Pope's— 


Avidien and his wife, no matter which ; 
For him you call a dog, and her a ——. 


It is satisfactory to find, on the most palpable 
evidence, that Lord Grange had sufficient poetical 
genius to supply this rhyme, though whether his 


* Miscellany of the Spalding Club, p. 6. 
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poetic powers went any further, we are unable, 


and perhaps no one will ever be able, to deter- 
mine. 


We must quote, unmutilated, one of Grange’s 
conflicts with Avidien’s wife. Though the scene 
be roughly described, it has an interest, from the 
unscrupulous vehemence of the principal actors, 
and the eminence of the little group, who cluster 
round it like a circle of casual passengers round 
the centre of disturbance, where the wife and the 
brother-bacchanalian compete, on the pavement, for 
the possession of some jovial reveller, whose half- 
clouded mind remains vibrating between the quiet 
comforts of home and the fierce joys of the tavern. 
There is something affecting in the vacillating 
miseries of the poor invalid—we wonder how 
much of the cruel contest can be true ; for, that it 
is all true, it is impossible to believe—yet Lady 
Mary could be violent, and she could be hard, 
when she was attacked or baffled; and she had a 
rough and unscrupulous nature to combat with, in 
the historian of their warfare. 


Lady Mary, perceiving how things were like to 
go, did what I was always afraid of, and could not 
possibly prevent: she went in rage to her poor sis- 
ter, and so swaggered and frightened her, that she 
relapsed. While she was about that fine piece of 
work, Lord Erskine happened to go to Lady Mar’s; 
and in his presence Lady Mary continued to this pur- 
pose with her sister: ‘‘ Can you pretend to be well? 
Don’t you know you are still mad? You shan’t get 
out of my custody ; and if Lord Grange and his con- 
federates bring you before lord chancellor, I ‘ll make 
you, in open court, in presence of the world, lay your 
hand on the gospel, and swear by Almighty God, 
whether you can say you are yet well. Your salvation 
shall be at stake ; for, remember, perjury infers dam- 
nation—your eternal damnation.’’ Sosoon as I was 
informed of this, I assured my lady, (and so did 
others,) that in law no such oath could be put to 
her, and that Lady Mary had only said so to fright 
her. But so strong was the fright, that nothing we 
could say was able to set her right again. And 
Lady Mary, having thus dismounted her, came 
again and coaxed her, and (as I found by diverse 
instances) strove to give her bad impressions of her 
family, and everybody but Lady Mary’s sweet self. 
Yet next day Lady Mar went and dined at Mr. 
Baillie’s, in town, and there saw a deal of company, 
and behaved very well. And Dr. Arbuthnot, who, 
among others, saw her there, said he thought her 
very well ; and had not the turn happened you will 

resently hear of, he and Dr. Monro, (son to Mr. 
Monro who, at the Revolution, was Principal of 
Edinburgh College, and is now physician to Bed- 
lam,) and Dr. Mead, were to have gone to her with 
me next day and afterwards, that they might have 
vouched her condition before the chancellor. 1 be- 
lieved it best for me not to be at Mr. Baillie’s, that 
all might appear as it was, free and natural, and 
not conducted by any art of mine; only I went 
thither about seven at night, and found her in a room 
with Ladies Harvey, Binning, Murray, Lady Griz- 
zel Baillie, and others. She was behaving decent- 
ly, but with the gravity of one that is wearied and 
tired. Mr. Baillie himself, and the other gentlemen 
and ladies, (a great many being in the next room,) 
now and then joined us, and she seemed not in any- 
thing discomposed, till the conversation turned on 
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her sister's late insult, which, it was visible, gave 
a shock to her, and disconcerted her ; and when 
Lady Murray and I went home with her to Knights- 
bridge, she was so dumpish that she scarcely said 
one word. When I went to her next day, | saw 
how strongly Lady Mary’s physic wrought, and 
dissipated her poor returning senses. She had be- 
fore urged me earnestly to proceed faster than was 
fit, to get her before the chancellor, and do every- 
thing needful for her liberation, that she might go 
to her husband and family. But now she told me 
she would not for the world appear before the chan- 
cellor, and that neither she nor any other must make 
oath as to her recovery, (at this time, indeed, it had 
been a very bold oath ;) and that she preferred her 
soul’s salvation to all things. And, among other 
things, she said, what a dismal condition shall I be 
in if, after all, the chancellor send me back under 
Mary’s government ; how shall I pass my time after 
such an attempt! In short, she was bambouzled, 
and frighted quite. But that her head was really 
turned by Lady Mary’s threats of damnation, further 
appeared by this instance: Lady Grizzel Baillie and 
Lady Murray having gone to take leave of her, 
(their whole family is gone to Spa,) when I saw her 
next day, she gravely told me that Lady Murray 
was no more her friend, having endeavored, when 
taking leave, to deprive her of all the comfort left 
her—the hope of heaven. And a (said she) 
I was bred to the Church of England, and she to 
that of Scotland, yet merely the difference is not so 
great that she must pronounce me in a state of dam- 
nation; and she asked me seriously, what Lady 
Murray had said to me about her being damned ! 
Never in my life, madam, answered 1, did she or 
any London lady speak to me about salvation or 
damnation ; but I’m sure my Lady Murray loves 
you as her sister, and heartily wishes your happi- 
ness here and hereafter. ‘Then she gave me a sealed 
letter to Lady Murray, begging me to deliver it and 
bring an answer. I read it with Lady Murray. It 
was long, and all expostulatory why she pronounced 
her to be damned ; and said many odd things. Lady 
Murray’s answer was the proper one—short and 
neral, but very kind, which I also delivered ; and 
y Mar said no more to me on that head. Before 
she took this turn, perceiving her so vaporish and 
easily disconcerted, [ would not venture to put the 
case wholly on perfect recovery, but stated it also 
as I really thought it—viz., recovered from all that 
could properly be called lunacy, yet exceeding 
weak, and apt to be overturned. And I had pre- 
red a memorial in Jaw on that supposition, which 
was to have laid before Mr. Talbot, solicitor-gen- 
eral, and other counsel, the very day she took this 
wrong turn; but thereupon stopt altogether. At 
parting, she appeared to me as one who, fearing to 
provoke a worse fate by attempting to be better, sat 
down in a sort of sullen despairing, content with 
her present condition, which she (justly) called mis- 
ery. Thus seemed she to be as to any sense that 
remained with her; but all her sense was clouded, 
and, indeed, fancies which now perplexed her brain 
were, like the clouds, fleeting, inconstant, and some- 
times in monstrous shapes.* 


We have no more of this affair until the lapse 
of several months, when the judge, at the very 
moment of apparent victory, is routed by his 
watchful antagonist. He had obtained possession 
of Lady Mar—she was on her way to Scotland, 


* Miscellany of the Spalding Club, pp. 17-20 
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‘*in right hands,”’ but had not crossed the border. 
This was in 1733, a few months after Lady Grange 
had been safely conveyed to the grim solitudes of 
Hesker. Surely some bird of the air had whie 
pered the matter to Lady Mary; for her measures 
were prompt and stern, and they drew from the 
baffled plotter many hard expressions and insinua- 
tions. ‘* But on the road, she [Lady Mar] was 
seized by lord chief-justice’s warrant, procured on 
false affidavit of her sister Lady Mary, &c., and 
brought back to London—declared Junatic, and by 
lord chancellor (whose crony is Mr. Wortley, 
Lady Mary’s husband) delivered into the custody 
of Lady Mary, to the astonishment and offence 
even of all the English, (Sir Robert among the 
rest ;) and Ilay pretended to be angry at it, yet 
refused to give me that relief by the king in coun- 
cil, which by law was undoubtedly competent.” * 

The people with whom his London connection 
brought the judge in contact, display a gathering 
of dazzling names in the firmament of fashion and 
wit. Bolingbroke, Windham, and ‘ the courtly 
Talbot’ are casually mentioned. Grange says 
in passing, *‘ I am acquainted with Chesterfield.”’ 
He has something to say of ** sweet Lepel,’’ the 
‘* wife of that Lord Hervey who last winter wrote 
the pamphlet against Mr. Pulteney, and on Mr. 
Pulteney’s answer, fought with him and was 
wounded.’’ Arbuthnot, and the prince of classi- 
cal collectors, Richard Mead, mix with the ordi- 
nary actors of the scene. Young Murray, not 
then a crown lJawyer—but sufficiently distin- 
guished for wit, eloquence, and fashionable celeb- 
rity, to have called forth the next to immortal 
compliments of Pope—mus¢ have been one of the 
brilliant circle ; and in the early period of his in- 
tercourse with his brother's sister-in-law, accident 
would be strangely against him, if he did not 
sometimes meet in the ordinary circle the pale 
distorted youth, with noble intellectual features 
and an eye of fire, whose war of wit and rancor 
with ‘* furious Sappho’’ left the world uncertain 
whether to laugh with their fierce wit, or lament 
the melancholy picture of perverted genius, ex- 
hibited by a hatred so paltry yet so unquenchable. 

In his autobiographical revelations, the econom- 
ical old judge leaves some traces of his conscious- 
ness that his journeys from Merlyn’s Wynd to 
Whitehall were a decided transition from the 
humble to the great world. He thus describes 
one of these journeys, in the letter already cited, 
in which he gratified his humor by talking of 
himself in the third person. 


Lord G. is now pretty well acquainted with the 
ways there; his personal charges, he is sure, will 
be small in comparison ; he will not be in expensive 
companies or houses, but when business requires 
it; nor at any diversion but what he finds necessary 
for keeping up the cheerfulness of his own spirit, 
and the health of his body. He wears plain and 
not fine clothes. When there last he kept nota 
servant, but had a fellow at call, to whom he gave 
a shilling a-day such days as he was to be at court 


* Houston's Memoirs, p. 31. 
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or among the great, and must have a footman as 
necessarily as a coat on his back or a sword by his 
side. He never was nice and expensive in his own 
eating, and less now than ever ; for this winter he 
has quite lost the relish of French claret, the most 
expensive article in London. He is to travel with- 
out a servant, for whom he knows not any sort of 
use on the road, and only has a post-boy, whom he 
must have, had he twenty servants of his own ; and 
so he travelled last year.* 


Strange indeed were the social extremes be- 
tween which this journey lay. At the one end 
we see the brilliant assemblages of the most bril- 
liant age of English fashion. The rays of the 
wax-lights glitter back from stars and sword-hilts, 
diamond buttons and spangles. Velvet coats, huge 
laced waistcoats, abundant hoops, spread forth their 
luxurious wealth—the air is rich and thick with 
perfumed powder—the highest in rank, and wealth, 
and influence are there, so are the first in genius 
and Jearning. Reverse the picture, and take the 
northern end of the journey. In an old dark stone 
house, at the end of a dismal alley, Lovat’s ragged 
banditti throttle a shrieking woman—a guilty cav- 
aleade passes hurriedly at night across the dark 
heath—next opens a dreary dungeon in a deserted 
feudal fortalice—a boat tosses on the bosom of the 
restless Atlantic—and the victim is consigned to 
the dreary rock, where year follows year, bring- 
ing no change with it but increasing age. The 
contrast is startling. Yet, when we read Lady 
Grange’s diary and Lady Mary Wortley’s letters 
together, they leave one doubtful whether most to 
shudder at the savage lawlessness of one end of 
the island, or the artificial vices that were grow- 





LAMENT OF A ROMAN PATRIOT. 






He that hath poured a filial woe, 
Or bent him o’er a lover’s bier, 
And felt bereavement’s bitterest throe, 
When grief forbids the starting tear, 
Congenial spirits bring relief, 
And share with me this double grief. 


II. 
Oh, Rome! from thy maternal breast 
My infant mind her nurture drew ; 
Alas! can tears alone attest 
The debt to thee, my parent, due ? 
Flow on, my tears—still freely flow, 
Ye cannot drain the depths of woe. 


III. 


Oh, Rome! in childhood thou to me 
Wert all a mother could supply ; 
Still, when in youth I turned to thee, 
I viewed thee with a lover’s eye. 

Flow on, my tears, I vainly mourn 
The hopes that from my soul are torn. 


IV. 


Oh, Rome! I feel within me here 
The tide of sorrow darkly flow ; 

For thou who wert so doubly dear, 
My dream of youth art laid so low. 


* Houston’s Memoirs, p. 8. 


LAMENT OF A ROMAN 











PATRIOT.—HUNGARY. 


Flow on, my tears, but flow in vain, 
The depths of woe ye cannot drain. 


Vv. 


It is not that a Vandal horde 
Has burst within thy shattered wall, 
That Brennus waives his reeking sword, 
Exulting in thy second fall. 
Oh! ‘tis not this extreme of woe 
That bids the streams of sorrow flow. 





vi. 
It is not that a vulture crew 

Of bigots, hovering in the rear, 
Their purpled talons now imbrue 

In all to me that once was dear— 
Who, while they tear each mangled part, 
Must rend the life-strings of my heart. 


Vil. 


°T is not for this my tears are shed— 
This could not so my spirit rive ; 

For, Rome, I could not think thee dead, 
And with the thought consent to live! 

Eternal Rome, my tearful eye 

May see thee droop, but never die ! 


Vill. 


For though, to Gallic Brennus bowed, 
She seem to close her high career, 
Hope beckons through yon threatening cloud, 
And sheds an Iris bright and clear, 
Foreshadowing, with auspicious ray, 
The glories of some future day. 


IX. 


Then why these tears? Ah! ask not why 
I bid the streams of sorrow start ; 
For hope deferred will dim the eye, 
And wring with doubt the sickening heart. 
Oh, Rome! my spirit aches for thee— 
Oh! when shall 1 behold thee free ? 


x. 


Thou canst not die ; thy very name 

Must live while earth’s foundations stand. 
But thou mayest linger on in shame, 

And stamped with slavery’s searing brand. 
°T is this my scalding eyeball laves 
With tears, that Rome should cherish slaves. 


XI. 


Let bigot tyrants fetter thee— 

Rome yet shall mock their mad control ; 
Like Xerxes, they but lash the sea. 

The onward billows of the soul 
Shall, heaving with a people’s hate, 
O’erwhelm them in a Pharaoh’s fate. 


xil. 


Flow on, my tears !—I may not see 
The dawn of freedom long delayed ; 
But still my heart must pine for thee, 
And sicken in oppression’s shade— 
Flow on, my tears, nor cease to flow, 
Till Rome has passed that gulf of woe! 


Dublin U. Mag. 





HUNGARY. 


Away! would you own the dread rapture of war 
Seek the host-rolling plain of the mighty Magyar , 
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bag the giants of yore from their mansions come 
own, 
O’er the ocean-wide floor play the game of renown. 


Hark ! hark! how the earth ‘neath their armament 
reels, 

In the hurricane charge—in the thunder of wheels ; 

How the hearts of the forests rebound as they pass, 

In their mantles of smoke, through the quaking mo- 
rass ! 


In the tent of Dembinski the taper is dim, 

But no need for the dusk light of tapers for him ; 

In the mind of the chief—in his intellect’s ray— 

All = war stands revealed with the splendor of 
ay. 


God ! the battle is joined! Lord of Battles, rejoice ! 
Freedom thunders her hymn in the battery’s voice— 
In the soaring hurrah—in the half-stifled moan— 

Sends the voice of her praise to the foot of thy throne. 


Oh hear, God of Freedom, thy people's appeal ; 
Let the edges of slaughter be sharp on their steel, 
And the weight of destruction and swiftness of fear 
Speed death to his mark in their bullets’ career ! 


a Nature, arise! from thy bosom in wrath 
Shake the pestilence forth on the enemy’s path, 
That the tyrant invaders may mareh by the road 
Of Sennacherib invading the city of God ! 


As the stars in their courses ’gainst Sisera strove, 
Fight, mists of the fens, in the sick air above ! 
As Scamander his carcasses flung on the foe, 
Fight, floods of the Theiss, in your torrents below ! 


As the snail of the Psalmist consuming away, 
Let the moon-melted masses in silence decay ; 
Till the track of corruption alone in the air 

Shal] tell sickened Europe the Russ has been there ! 


Stay! stay !—in thy fervor of sympathy pause, 

Nor become inhumane in humanity’s cause ; 

If the poor Russian slave have to wrong been 
abused, 

Are the ties of Christ’s brotherhood all to be 
loosed t 


The mothers of Moscow, who offer the breast 
To oo orphans, have hearts, as the mothers of 
est ; 
Nor are love's aspirations more tenderly drawn 
From the bosoms of youth by the Theiss than the 
Don. 


God of Russian and Magyar, who ne’er hast de- 
signed 
var shedding of blood for the sins of man- 
ind, 
No demon of battle and bloodshed art thou, 
To the war-wearied nations be pitiful now! 


Turn the hearts of the kings—let the Magyar again 

Reap the harvests of peace on his bountiful plain ; 

And if not with renown, with affections and lives, 

Send the poor Russians home to their children and 
wives !— 


But you fill all my bosom with tumult once more— 

What! Gorgey surrendered! What! Bem’s bat- 
tles o’er! 

What! the horrible Haynau victorious !—Oh God, 

Give us patience to bow to thy terrible rod ! 








FOREVER WITH THE LORD.—WORLD WEARINESS. 


Weep, Freedom! in all thy last citadels, weep, 
From the Adrian mole to Adrian deep ; 
And land, seducer, deserter! pre 


On the heights of the Koosh for the hug of 
Bear ! Dublin U. 


: U. Mag. 
Dublin, August 22d, 1849. 





From the Banner of the Cross. 
Then we which are alive, and remain, shall be 


ht 
up together with them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in 
the air; and so shall we ever be with the Lord.—i Thess. 
lv, 17. 


Forever with the Lord! 0, can it be, 

That this bright promise is for child of earth? 
That for the sons of frail mortality, 

Is given this heritage of priceless worth ? 


Forever with the Lord! Then to thy heart, 
Believer, take this star of hope to cheer 

And guide thy steps, when e’er in life thy part 
Is dark with woes, and all around is drear. 


Forever with the Lord! Let this sure word 
Be a glad note, to quicken into life 

Those dead in sin, whose spirits have not heard 
Their Saviour’s call to join the Christian strife. 


Forever with the Lord! Soon shall the light 
Of the eternal day in splendor dawn ; 

Then let us cast away the works of night, 
And take God's armor ere that night be gone. 


Forever with the Lord! Then, at the last, 
We which remain shal] meet him in the air ; 
The care, the grief, the joy of earth all past— 
With his redeemed the bliss of heav’n to share. 


Forever with the Lord! Ages shall roll 
Onward in ceaseless flow, yet still with Him 
We shall abide—blest portion of the soul ! 
Equal to that of brightest seraphim ! 

Sept. 6th, 1849. C. L. 





WORLD WEARINESS. 


I am weary of straying—oh fain would I rest 

In that far distant land of the pure and the blest, 
Where sin can no longer her blandishments spread, 
And tears and temptations forever are fled. 


I am weary of hoping—where hope is untrue, 
As fair, but as fleeting as morning’s bright dew ; 
I long for that land whose blest promise alone 

Is changeless and sure as eternity’s throne 


I am weary of sighing o’er sorrows of earth, 
O’er joy’s glowing visions, that fade at their birth ; 
O’er the pangs of the loved, which we cannot as- 


suage, 
O’er the blightings of youth, and the weakness of 
age. 


I am weary of loving what away— 

The sweetest, the dearest, alas! may not stay ; 

I long for that land where those partings are o’er ; 
And death and the tomb can divide hearts no more. 


I am weary, my Saviour! of grieving thy love ; 
Oh! when shall I rest in thy Fda Bh a Bi 

I am weary—but oh! let me never repine, 
While thy word, and thy love, and thy ise are 
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THE MODERN VASSAL. 
BY JOKN WILMER. 


CHAPTER I. 


“Leon, you shall stay in this room because I 
bid you,” said a tall, soldierly-looking man, imper- 
atively, to a handsome, well-grown boy—ten years 
old, or thereabouts—who stood, with frowning 
brow and flushed cheek, in the middle of the apart- 
ment. ‘‘ Do you hear, sir?” 

The only effect of this command was the pro- 
trusion of a ripe under lip, and a flashing of the 
dark, lustrous eyes, from beneath long, black 
lashes of remarkable beauty ; and as the father 
gazed on a form which already betrayed a promise 
of future strength and grace, and on features not 
strictly regular, indeed, but striking, and an- 
nouncing in their general expression an unusual 
degree of firmness and daring, the symptoms of 
anger faded from his countenance, and the pride 
of a fond parent beamed from his eyes—in which 
he in vain tried to throw severe and reproving 
glances. 

The boy stood his ground in stubborn silence ; 
not daring to advance towards the door, but ready 
for a spring the moment the opportunity offered. 

‘Leon, will you not stay a little while with 
your poor, sick mamma'”’’ said a low, soft voice, 
rendered still weaker by distance, for the speaker 
lay at full length on a couch at the extremity of 
the room ; one of unusual dimensions, when com- 
pared with those of other countries, though com- 
mon enough to houses of any pretension in Galicia. 
The feeble accents no sooner reached the child’s 
ear than he flew to the sofa, knelt beside it, and 
buried his face in the robe of the lady there ex- 
tended. Her snowy fingers played languidly with 
his coal-black locks as she said, 

‘*There—I knew you were a good boy, and 
would not pain me.”’ 

‘No, mamma, no!"’ said Leon, large tears 
hanging like dew-drops on his dark lashes—‘‘ not 
for all the beavers in the lake.” 

‘* What have the beavers to do with it, Leon ?”’ 

““Why, you see, mamma, the forester had 
promised to take me to the pond where they build 
so prettily, and I wanted to go with him—that ’s 
what made me so restless.”’ 

‘** But where are you come from so flushed and 
heated *”’ 

‘* T have been riding my pony about the grounds.” 

** But before that?’ 

‘** Before that, mamma—why, before that I was 
towing down the river.”’ 

“‘ Wild scapegrace!’’ exclaimed the father, 
‘“‘when you ought to be at your desk, doing some- 
thing better.’’ 

‘*Sometimes he will pore over books whole 
days together,” said the lady. 

**Oh, ay,” replied her husband, shrogging his 
shoulders, ‘‘ over French novels, which you or his 
French tutor have the folly to leave in his way. 
My duties do not allow me to watch over him as I 
should ; your state of health, my poor Vanda, 
precludes your being efficient in that respect ; and 





as to the French tutors we get hereabouts, they 
are so detestable, that withal he gets a pretty edu- 
cation—a little music, a little drawing, a good 
deal of dancing and French reading, swimming 
and rowing ad libitum.” 

**And shooting, papa; I can fire a gun, and 
the forester says I take a good aim,” put in 
Leon. 

““* And fire a gun!’ I beg pardon for not 
having enumerated this last fine accomplishment. 
But regular habits of mind are wanting, and their 
deficiency will be felt through life.” 

“* Then why not send him to Lemberg *”’ said 
the mother, hesitatingly. 

‘*To Lemberg! Are you in earnest, Vanda? 
Would you that my boy, my only son, my heir, 
were Austrian.zed, Teutonized, schooled into tame 
submission to the oppressor from his earliest years, 
when, Ged he'ping, I trust to make him one day 
fit to throw off the foreign yoke?” 

The general, in great excitement, strode up and 
down the apartment, and the countess’ pale cheek 
flushed with the glow of responsive sentiments. 
‘“‘Ah!’? she murmured, ‘‘ we should have Polish 
schools.”’ 

‘* Ay—native schools—native schools—that 
were our right—those the only places where our 
children can be properly educated. For, first and 
last, a home education is unfit for young men—it 
prepares them neither for the world nor for life— 
makes neither scholars nor soldiers of them.”’ 

‘Oh! Ladislas—all Poles are born soldiers— 
they need no teaching,’’ warmly exclaimed the 
countess. 

‘Well, that may be—nay,”’ said the count, 
**T will candidly admit that it is so; but still our 
youths are obliged to put up, for the most part, 
with a frivolous, incomplete education, unworthy 
their station, or to mingle with the oppressors. 
If driven to the latter alternative, then let it be as 
late as possible, that’s all. So we now await 
our new French tutor; and, in the interim, be- 
tween his arrival and the departure of the late one, 
I suppose I must not quarrel with your wildness, 
Monsieur Leon—eh *” 

The child, with instinctive tact, saw that the 
wind was blowing in his favor, and flew into his 
father’s arms, who brushed back the clustering 
hair from his brow, and gazed his fill on the young 
face he loved so well. 

“My boy,” he said, patting the curly head, 
** it is of no use trying to deceive you; we are 
fond of, and foolish with you, because you are our 
only child ; but let your own reason, as you grow, 
guard you against the weakness of our love. Not 
another being in the wide world will feel for you 
as do the two beings under whose fostering care 
you are growing up—not one, Leon, be sure of 
that. And now I must away, Vanda, and look 
after my farming and bailiffs; for my young heir 
will have broad lands, but they must be worth the 
inheriting. Now, Leon, be good, and stay with 
mamma till I return—will you!” The promise 
was readily given. 

‘* You see,’ murmured the countess, as the 
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general stooped to kiss her wan cheek, and press 
her feverish hand, ‘‘ You see how gentle Leon is 
when you treat him gently.” 

*“*Ay, but that won't do,’ said the count, 
shaking his head, with a smile. ‘* The world is 
apt to rough it with us. Besides, Leon must one 
day be a soldier, like me ; we poor Poles have no 
other chance or opening. Napoleon used to say 
he knew no prince in the army. I shall echo the 
sentiment, and say heirs and only sons are un- 
known in the army. But, my poor Vanda, how 
hot your hand is! I think I had better again have 
the physician from Lemberg. You seem very 
weak, my dearest.”” The tone of command natu- 
ral to the general always gave way, when he ad- 
dressed his wife, to accents of almost feminine 
solicitude. 

Wasted as she was by the insidious disease 
that was hurrying her to the grave, the countess 
still bore in her elegant form and interesting coun- 
tenance traces of great personal charms, and her 
whole air and manner had that aristocratic grace 
peculiar to the women of her nation ; but more 
winning than tae stamps of birth and the linger- 
ing evidences of beauty, was the sou! that breathed 
from her dark eyes, and played in her mournful 
smile. 

When the general had left the room, the lady 
desired her son to bring the History of Poland 
from her own bookcase ; but somehow he missed 
the volume, and brought one of the Arabian 
Nights instead. His mother smiled at the mis- 
take, but made no comment. Gazing steadily at 
the youthful reader with eyes whose melancholy 
deepened as his countenance became irradiated 
with the growing interest of the tale, she seemed 
absorbed in some meditation apart from the occu- 
pation of the moment. The languor of her frame, 
however, could not resist the soothing effect of 
the reading ; and the long lids drooped over the 
thoughtful orbs so lately filled with intense, 
though, to the child, incomprehensible meaning. 

Carried away by his childish eagerness, the boy 
did not lower his voice, and the monotonous mur- 
mur kept his mother’s senses lulled. Half an 
hour or more thus passed away, when a side-door 
was gently opened, and a female stole softly in. 
Leon, wholly engrossed with the fairy existence 
his soul was drinking in, did not become aware 
of the presence of this new-comer until her step, 
light as it was, roused the countess. 

“‘T beg pardon, my lady,” the maid began, 
** but the woman you pension is again here.’’ 

** The third time this month !’’ said the count- 
ess, querulously ; ‘‘ she cannot possibly want any- 
thing—this is really tiresome.”’ 

‘After all the gracious countess has done for 
her, too!’’ exclaimed the Abigail, with upraised 
hands and eyes; ‘‘ one must be an angel like you, 
my lady, to put up with it; other ladies would, 
long since, have cast her off, for she is the most 
impudent beg, ‘ 

‘Hush! Seraphinka, you know I do not 
approve your speaking thus of the count’s vas- 








sals.’’ The lady spoke these words in a tone of 
displeasure so unlike her usual languid meekness, 
that even the boy was startled, and his attention, 
already half roused by Seraphinka’s remarks, 
became completely withdrawn from his book. 
Two crimson spots stained the cheeks of his 
mother, and her look had fallen to the ground. 
After a slight pause, which the maid did not ven- 
ture to break, the countess said : ‘* Tell the woman 
to call again, in a week or so. Ido not feel well 
to-day, and can see no one. Mind, Seraphinka,”’ 
she added with some severity, ‘‘ say just what I 
say, and no more; add nothing of your own, I 
beg.’’ Seraphinka withdrew in silence, and the 
countess, sinking back on her couch, bade Leon 
continue his reading ; but the boy’s mind ran on 
the maid's errand. 

‘* What a nasty, idle, filthy old witch is that 
Jakubska! I wonder, mamma, you do not get 
her whipped for coming up so often to the cha- 
teau.”’ 

The countess rose to a sitting posture, and fixed 
upon her son a long, melancholy gaze. At last 
her eyes filled with tears, and her voice trembled 
with emotion, as, taking his hand, she said, with 
an earnestness most rare with her :— 

** My poor Leon, do not speak thus: you know 
not what you say; but it is very, very wicked. I 
am not well enough to make you feel how wrong 
it is, and what pain you give me.” She laid her 
hand on her heart to stop, as it were, its throb- 
bing. 

‘“‘And why is what I say so very wrong ?”’ 
demanded the boy; ‘‘my cousin Joseph speaks 
such things, and is never reproved for them.”’ 

The countess, after a moment’s pause, resumed. 

“How can you ask, Leont Does not your 
own heart tell you it is not the poor woman’s 
fault that she is destitute, any more than it is 
through any merit of your own that you are rica 
and happy! Your being so happy, and she so 
wretched, should induce you to pity her all the 
more. How can you hate the unfortunate, Leon? 
You know not how unfortunate you may yourself 
be one day, for sorrow is as much at home in the 
halls of the great as in the huts of the poor. [ 
hope, Leon, you have not a bad heart,” she added, 
musingly. 

**Oh! mamma, I could like any one else; but 
Jakubska I can’t help hating !—she is so very 
frightful ;” and the boy, with the repulsion of 
childhood from personal disgrace, covered his face 
with his hands. 

Seraphinka again made her appearance. ‘I 
beg pardon, my lady, but the insistance of this old 
woman is such that I cannot get rid of her; she 
says she will not go away till she has seen you.” 

** Fool! to brave me thus,”’ said the countess ; 
“but,” she added with a sigh, ‘she knows my 
weakness.”’ 

** Mamma, let me send her off,” said Leon, 
fiercely. 

The countess, glancing at her son’s contracted 
brow, rose hastily, and, folding an India shawl 
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closely round her emaciated, lofty form, leaning 
on her maid’s arm, slowly crossed the room. Her 
silent acquiescence in what both the young heir 
and Seraphinka considered an impertinence that 
deserved chastisement, caused an expressive glance 
to pass between them. Before opening the door 
leading to her own apartment, the countess turned, 
and said: ‘‘ Leon, now you may go and play 
about the grounds; I don’t wish you to read any 
longer, and you need not look for my return, for I 
am going to lie down and sleep.” 

As the door closed on his mother, Leon darted 
through the opposite one, and in a minute had 
cleared the straggling corridors and stairs that 
separated him from the so-called pleasure-grounds. 

The Castle of Stanoiki—for the house bore this 
sounding appellation—like most of the mansions 
belonging to the nobility of that neighborhood, 
was a long, low, irregular edifice, with so few 
pretensions to style, either architectural or decora- 
tive, that it might have been mistaken for a farm 
or manufactory ; and, though by no means of a 
remote date, it already bore an air of dilapida- 
tion, owing to the want of timely repair. Where 
a tile fell, there it remained, the servants being 
too idle to remove it, and the noble possessors 
deeming such trifles altogether beneath their notice. 
A huge hole in the roof allowed the rain to enter 
the upper chambers, which, however, being the 
apartment allotted to guests, in nowise incom- 
moded the family. A visitor, on one occasion, 
being obliged to adjust a large umbrella over his 
bed, and to sleep beneath its protection throughout 
the night, informed his hosts in the morning of 
the circumstance, and his expedient. It was 
laughed at as a good joke, but, with habitual care- 
lessness in such matters, was forgotten the next 
instant. Large patches of plaster had fallen here 
and there from the walls, and revealed the red 
brick beneath, which greatly disfigured the general 
appearance of the building. The count once 
remarked that the house was getting sadly out of 
repair, and that a new one was becoming necessa- 
ry; but the simple plan of fresh plastering and 
painting the old one never suggested itself to his 
mind, nor, indeed, to that of any one about him. 

In front of the castle, a large waste of scanty, 
discolored grass extended in wearisome uniform- 
ity—a type of the surrounding landscape—until, 
by a rather abrupt descent, it sloped into a swamp, 
where the grass grew rank, and harbored under 
its tall blades hosts of toads and water-snakes— 
vermin and reptiles of all kinds and varieties. 
Beyond this swept a river ; shallow or nearly dry 
in summer, a rapid torrent in autumn, hard frozen 
in winter, regularly overflowing each spring, and 
as regularly carrying away the many fragile 
bridges that intersected it and united that part of 
the count’s domains with his lands lying on the 
other side the stream. The flats—sand-pits and 
bogs alternating—extended as far as the eye could 
reach, and gave the country a desolate, monoto- 
nous aspect, which was increased by the total ab- 
sence of human habitation, except the count’s 


mansion, and of trees, except those of his gar- 
den, that rose immediately behind it. The garden 
was large, and well shaded ; and as the countess 
had not, for some years past, been able to extend 
her walks beyond its limits, it had been kept in 
better style than was to be expected from the dis- 
orderly look of the house and the rest of its be- 
longings. It had an aviary, a fine hothouse, 
plenty of fragrant shrubs and flowers, some statues, 
and many a neat bower, which the poor lady called 
her stages, for each seat marked the place where 
rest became necessary to her. Here Leon spent 
most of the time he devoted to his mother ; though 
he hated its trimness, and was ever anxious to 
escape to the large pond, some distance off, over 
whose wide expanse he could manage a boat, un- 
assisted by any one. 

But, notwithstanding the neglected look of all 
around, the count was immensely rich. His 
wealth, however, like that of most landed propri- 
etors towards the south of Galicia, chiefly con- 
sisted in metal and salt mines, so abundant in 
these parts. ‘This may excuse his having be- 
stowed so little attention on the improvement or 
cultivation of land, which would have absorbed 
more time and money than its returns would have 
justified. His mines, and the intricate nature of 
the accounts connected with them, wholly engaged 
his attention when not visiting his friends and con- 
nexions whose intimacy he wished to keep up for 
Leon's sake ; for the general, a good man in the 
main, but whose education had been most super- 
ficial, had no interest in life beyond his estate and 
his heir. 

Besides the last-named all-engrossing object of 
tenderness, the general had never known but two 
affections—the Emperor Napoleon, under whom 
/he had served, and Vanda, his first and only love. 
| His existence had been under a spell. Whatever 
/he most desired he obtained, indeed, but only after 
pases of hope deferred, which proverbially maketh 
‘the heart sick; it produced on him, however, the 
contrary effect of strengthening, perhaps it might be 
| said, of hardening, his character. Stanoiki being 
‘the younger son of a younger son, his cousin Vanda 
had been destined to another ; and, landless, hope- 
less, he had followed the banners of Napoleon at 
an age when most men are intent on their studies. 
Thus he became the pupil of the drum, as he him- 
self termed it, and ripened to the din of arms ; 
the real element of the Pole, the only one in 
which he can live content—never being at peace 
with himself except when he is at war with 
others. 

Vanda and he patiently waited years for the 
attainment of their most ardent wish—their union. 
| At his return from Moscow, death having thinned 
‘the ranks of his family with inconceivable rapid- 
ity, he became heir to the property which he now 
enjoyed. Shortly after, he had the satisfaction to 
introduce Vanda as mistress of it. He might now 
have been truly happy, in spite of the sighs he 
gave to the fate of his country and his hero—Po- 
land and Napoleon—had not destiny again baulked 
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his legitimate desires. All he demanded was an 
heir to the family honors about to be extinct in 
his own person, and that heir Heaven had denied. 
In vain the countess spent hours kneeling on the 
cold pavement of her chapel—in vain did she open 
a bountiful hand to the poor, in order to call down 
the blessed boon from Heaven—it was still denied. 
In vain did the count resort to less spiritual means, 
dragging his wife to all the spas of Germany in 
succession, and tormenting her with a continual 
change of habit and regimen; his wishes were 
frustrated, and the countess, always delicate, grew 
weaker and sadder with every new voyage. At 
last, when the hope of both had well nigh given 
way to despair, and their domestic felicity was be- 
ginning to cloud over, the countess became a 
mother, and, oh joy! the mother of a son! The 
count was wild with delight ; and not even in the 
days of early love had he so surrounded his wife 
with attention and tenderness as he did now. The 
countess, too, bloomed afresh under the tardy but 
welcome emotion ; and though the child seemed 
to participate in her delicacy of constitution, the 
fond parents anchored their every hope on this 
solitary treasure—for solitary it proved. ‘Towards 
the close of the first year the child grew hearty 
and robust, but the countess began to droop, and 
gradually sank into decline, towards whose last 
stage she was now rapidly progressing. She bore 
her sufferings with a resigned, if not a strong 
heart, and was gentle and patient as ever; but, 
never buoyant, even in her best days, she gave 
way in time to a despondency from which nothing 
but her husband’s presence could rouse her. Such 
Leon’s birth and parentage, which may account 
for the lax education under which the weeds of his 
young mind were growing apace. 

Leon stood on the lawn before the mansion, 
breathing health and enjoyment. What cared he 
for the absence of the picturesque’ For him 
there were plenty of turreted castles in the clouds 
when the evening sun gilded them with a parting 
tinge, and he missed not those reared by human 
hands. He was at the age when trees are only 
desired to be climbed—when the inexperienced 


eye and heart feel the want of nothing, and the | 


fresh fancy conjures up the images it would feed | 
upon. But Leon was not in a dreamy mood. | 
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her features, originally fine—for she had @ touch 
of Armenian blood in her veins—but distorted by 
age, the indulgence of low habits, and the hard- 
ships of a rough life, became softened from their 
usually lowering expression as she said, with 
whining familiarity, 

‘* Surely—surely—you ’I] let me kiss your 
tobe ; you'll not be prouder than the countess 
herself. Now do, my little lord, and such a 
handsome lord, too, as you are—it’s a prince 
you ought to be, not a count, with that face and 
that air—do, now, let me but just feel that soft 
velvet !”” 

Leon drew himself up with all his father’s se- 
verity. ‘* Leave me!’’ he said; ‘* begone, beg- 
gar! You get alms enough from the chateau, 
what more would you have ?”’ 

‘Ay, alms,”’ she muttered. ‘* When you are 
master, I wonder if you ‘ll give me any.” 

“1!” said he, impetuously—*‘] shall have 
yon taught with the lash to forget the road to the 
chateau.’ ; 

** Holy Virgin !’’ exclaimed the woman, ‘ so 
young, and already so hard-hearted! Do you 
know,”’ she added, grasping with her long, bony 
fingers the stick that supported her, and fixing 
her wild black eyes intently upon those of the 
child, ‘‘do you know that I could find it in my 
heart to eurse you ?”’ 

** Do not—do not!”’ exclaimed the boy, hastily. 
‘“* There,”’ he added, drawing from his shirt front 
the small gold buttons which fastened it, ** these 
are valuable—take them, and do not cast an evil 
eye upon me, for I see it—you have an evil eye ; 
or, if they do not satisfy you, take my watch’’— 
it was one belonging to his mother, which she 
had given him but a few days previously—** take 
this—take everything I have, but do not touch 
me—do not look at me—and, oh! pray do not 
curse me.”” 

** Keep your watch,’’ the woman sternly said, 
closing her hand the moment the gold buttons 
touched her palm; ‘ it would be missed and re- 
claimed, and my lord, the count, would have me 
punished like a thief for it—the buttons I will 
keep, and even endure a whipping for them, if 
| they must be bought at that price. No! I will 
| not curse you—not for your own sake, but for 


There were boats and boatmen at his command, | your mother’s’’—she spoke the last words em- 


grooms and ponies in the stable, and, in the back- | 


phatically—‘ take heed, however, young lord- 


yard, a kennel full of dogs, a heterogeneous mix- ling, that your luck in life match your pride ;” 


ture of his own selection ; and he was revolving 
in his mind whether he should yield to any of 
these temptations, or seck the game-keeper and 
his beavers, gazing the whilst mechanically to- 
wards the river, when he felt a slight tug at his 
velvet polonaise. ‘The boy started ; and, turning 





so saying, she shook her rags about her, and, 
grasping her stick tightly, moved off without be- 
stowing another look at the boy. 

Leon remained transfixed to the spot, gazing 
after the old woman, like one in a trance. To 
him she appeared little else than one of those 


round, perceived the hated Jakubska standing close | wicked fairies he had so often read of, whose 


to him, and attempting, with the humility of a! 
Polish vassal, to kiss the hem of his robe. Cus- | and rubies into ashes, and lovely young princesses 


tomary as was this token of respect, Leon shrank | 


from her touch with a shudder of aversion which 


across the grass. The woman perceived it, and 





wand had the power of transforming diamonds 


into hideous wenches; and, as he now beheld her, 


diminutive and spare in form, yet moving forward 
he did not feel for the various reptiles that crawled. 


with a rapidity that would have baffled pursuit, 


,and without any appearance of effort, striding 
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across the plain like a huge spider, her legs 
seeming to the child’s fancy to start from her 
very neck, there was about her something so 
witch-like, that Leon might be forgiven for enter- 
taining towards her both disgust and apprehen- 
sion. Fresh from the nursery, as it were, he 
harbored the most superstitious dread of the evil- 
eye, common to the people of this country,* and 
was convinced that a malignant glance shot at 
him from those piercing black orbs had, in some 
mysterious way or other, inflicted a mortal injury 
upon him; and, in a fit of despondeney, with 
head bent on his breast, he returned home. 

In the hall, he met his mother’s maid, from 
whom he learned that the countess was resting in 
her own apartment, where she wished to remain 
undisturbed until the count should return. ‘* But 
why do you look so pale, Leon ?’’ she asked. 

**Oh! Seraphinka,’’ he exclaimed, bursting 
into tears, ‘* Jakubska has thrown an evil-eye on 
me.”’ 

‘* You don’t mean to say so’’’ said the maid, 
devoutly crossing herself. ‘‘ Lord—lord! Are 
we then to see you fade away like that poor child 
in the village yonder? I knew a lady once, who 
had lost five children, without any one ever know- 
ing what ailed them, until it was discovered that | 
an old, wandering beggar was in the habit of re- 
ceiving charity at the castle, and had cast an evil- 
eye on them. It is fearful to think of, but true. 
Well, my lady ought to know best, but ” 

At that moment the countess’ bel: called Sera- 
phinka to her mistress’ apactment, whither Leon 
was soon summoned. He found his mother look- 
ing very pale and weary, sitting in her arm-chair. 

** My dear boy,’’ she began, ‘‘ I just saw you 
talking with Jakubska ; what can she have want- 
ed with yout ‘Tell me all that passed, without 
restriction.” 

Leon, unaccustomed to any check formidable 
enough to engender the habit of falsehood, gave 
his mother, according to his own views, a correct 
account of the great misfortune that had befallen 
him. The countess listened with deep attention. 
When his little narrative came to an end, she 
gently drew him towards her. 

* Thank Heaven, my dear boy, that woman 
did not curse you! And never again treat any 
one, especially herself, in a way to deserve it. 
As to the evil-eye,’’ she added, “‘ 1 am not pre- 
pared to decide how far it may be founded on 
truth; but I am assured that Jakubska has no 
other evil in her eye, or in her heart, than the 
impatience of a bitter spirit. But don't anger 
her, Leon; her anger were dreadful. And, above 
all, don’t tell your father anything about the loss 





of your buttons, or, in short, about your meeting | 


with her ; and, remember, whenever you are tor- 
mented with a notion of the evil-eye, that the 
worst evils are not in the eyes or hearts of others, 
but in your own. Don’t take for confidant and 
adviser that poor Seraphinka, who sees ghosts 


* The belief in the evil eye is common to all the Scla- 





vonian tribes, especially in Galicia and Bohemia. 


every night in the corridor. Your pale cheek 
and tearful eyes do not testify of the courage I 
expected in you. A Pole should know no fear 
but the fear of God. Be a brave boy, and think 
no more of this silly business.’’ 

Leon solemnly promised to do as his mother 
bade him, and saw no more of her till the count’s 
return ; but though he did not tell the general of 
the day’s occurrence, still it weighed upon his 
mind, and he believed himself predestined, thence- 
forward, to some great misfortune. The count 
perceiving that the child wearied of his favorite 
games, and became subject to fits of abstraction 
foreign to his years and temperament, did his best 
to divert his mind. At last, he hit upon the ex 
pedient of taking him to a bear-hunt in the moun- 
tains, which, being a strange sight to the inhabi- 
tants of the plains—and Leon had never quitted 
them from his birth—was proportionably elating. 

As the count had no property near the Carpa- 
thian mountains, this plan included a visit to a 
friend—an additional treat to his son, since the 
house was filled, not only with the numerous chil- 
dren of their host, but those of the neighboring 
gentry, who were invited to establish an early ac- 
quaintance with the heir of Stanoiki. Leon was 
now as happy as the heroes of the fairy tales he 
loved so well—admired and caressed by all—ever 
some fresh amusement whiling away days untrou- 
bled by teaching of any kind, and the renconter 
with the beggar woman retired somewhat into the 
background of his thoughts. 

Weeks passed thus ; the count exchanging the 
hospitable roof of one friend for that of another ; 
when, perceiving his boy to be restored to his ae- 
eustomed health and spirits, he decided on return- 
ing home to look after his dear invalid. The 
affection of childhood, so much less reflective than 
that of riper years, did not prompt Leon to desire 
his return. Here, in the distant hills, he thought 
himself safe from the intrusion of her he dreaded ; 
but down there in the plains he felt sure to meet 
again the frightful old Jakubska, and the thought 
was fraught with terror. 

They found the countess sensibly altered for 
the worse. She now seldom quitted her apart- 
ment. Ordinarily so gentle, and even indolent in 
her temper and habits, she was now fretful and 
irritable. Even the presence of her son was irk- 
some to her; and though, when absent, she ever 
seemed to miss something, yet she could not en- 
dure his society for any length of time. Perhaps 
the unavoidable and fast-approaching separation 
made such interviews painful—at least, the count 
thought so; for he entertained no illusion as to 
her state of health, and was only anxious to soften 
the last bitter trial as much as lay in his power, 
devoting now his time exclusively to his beloved 
Vanda. So Leon was altogether Jeft to his own 
resources. His mind having recovered its tone, 
with the volatileness of youth, he turned to his 
own amusements, without any thought of the fu- 
ture. The boatmen, the grooms, the pony, the 
dogs, and the chance peasants he encountered, had 
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no sinecure, and the latter put up their daily pray- 
ers to Heaven for the arrival of the expected tutor. 

One evening, the countess, feeling a little bet- 
ter, permitted Leon to remain with her. The 
general had that morning received a letter from a 
friend in Paris, respecting the difficulty of finding 
a proper person who would consent to undertake 
the charge of training a youth so far from the 
French capital. 

‘* This gives me great pain,’’ said the count, 
‘for it is a shame to see Leon growing up so 
wild.” 

The countess was not inclined to enter on the 
subject. She seemed absorbed in thought. At 
last, rousing herself, she said—‘‘I know, my 
dear Ladislas, you would do much to oblige me 
—nay, I think, at this moment, you would not 
have the heart to refuse any request of mine; but 
before I give utterance to the wish that predccu- 
pies me, promise to grant my request.”’ 

“If it be one that my means can encompass, 
Vanda, it is granted before it is asked.”’ 

** Even if you had a prejudice to conquer t”’ 

‘* T would lay more than that at your feet,’’ he 
said, smiling. 

** I do not speak of the cost,” said she, ‘ be- 
cause you have often spent infinitely more to sat- 
isfy my most idle caprice.”’ 

** T own that you are so mysterious on the sub- 
ject, that I begin to feel curious. Tell me at 
once—what is this mighty project ?”’ 

** Will you erect, in my honor, a school in 
your village ?”’ 

The count started, and an angry frown gathered 
on his brow. ‘‘I said—I meant anything in rea- 
son,’’ exclaimed he, pettishly ; ‘* but this is an 
impossibility.”” 

‘The poor villagers desire it,”’ the countess 
said, with earnestness. 

**] dare say they do,”’ was the reply. ‘* Don’t 
they wish a French tutor, and a dancing-master, 
toot Surely they do not limit their pretensions 
to so trifling a thing as a school ?”’ 

** Do you think their desire extravagant '—I 
do not,” replied the countess. 

** Bah! you speak like a child, Vanda. Ido 
not mean merely with reference to our own inter- 
ests—though these point pretty clearly to the pro- 
priety of keeping our vassals in their present state 
of subjection, which would not long exist if means 
of education were afforded them—but do you think 
it were a blessing to escape from it? They ‘d go 
starve, beg, and steal on their boasted liberty ! 
You see few or no beggars on our estates; for are 
we not obliged to provide those with a roof, a 
hearth, and fuel, who want itt Have they not 
fields to cultivate, on whose produce they can not 
only feed their families, but, with a little industry, 
lay up a store for the future? It is true they are 
bound to the soil ; but I do not perceive that the 
wanderings of the present generation have much 
improved it. Look at the state of Germany. 
You know little of it—less of its inhabitants ; 
but think you the system of its free colleges has 
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been a source of happiness to individuals, or has 
insured the peace of the country! It swarms 
with a set of needy adventurers, too proud of 
their acquirements to return to the simple mode 
of life of their fathers, yet often not sufficiently 
accomplished to strike out any other line for them- 
selves. They overcrowd the cities, embarrass every 
path of liberal employment, and, because they are 
themselves discontented and ij] at ease in a state 
of society which affords not sufficient scope to their 
vanity and ambition, they make others discontent- 
ed and unhappy, and become dangerous subjects. 
What the German students are to the German 
governments, ours would soon prove to us, if your 
suggestions were generally carried out. It is a 
strange thing, but a fact proved by the state of 
our own class, that the mind seldom ripens to 
peace and content, but rather to dissatisfaction 
and doubt.”’ 

‘* 1 am not able to reason with you, Ladislas— 
my motives are rather of the heart than of the 
head—but I still think, even if it be a wise poli- 
cy, it is an unchristian deed to debar the poor 
from the right of cultivating their understand- 
ing.” 

‘** My dear Vanda, you might as well question 
our right of taking a knife from a child’s hand.” 

** But still there are natural rights,’’ persisted 
the countess. 

‘* Pshaw !—cant phrase of the day!’’ exclaimed 
the count, impatiently. ‘* Natural rights, indeed ! 
Does nature herself respect them? Do we not 
see youth languish and pine away with the decay 
of old age? Ask the blind, the deaf and dumb, 
the infirm of every kind, who are debarred from 
the joys of youth, why nature robbed them of her 
sweetest gifts and poisoned fur them the dawn of 
life; ask the bursting heart of the deformed, 
whose spring has no flowers, whose youth has no 
love, who sees the cold, averted eye seek with 
rapture a fairer form ; ask that anguished heart 
if there be torture a tyrant can inflict equal to that 
caused by this injustice of nature! When genius, 
when strength, when beauty will lie within our 
own command, then talk of nature’s freedom, 
nature’s rights, and not till then.”’ 

Vanda replied not, but a few silent tears stole 
down her pale cheek. 

‘*] am wrong to argue with you in your pres- 
ent delicate state ; but really—really, Vanda, in 
conscience, I cannot grant your request.” 

** I do not think it wise to let men remain wild 
beasts,’’ said Vanda. 

** But do you think, dearest, that painters and 
poets would till the ground '—that a Petrarch’s 
Laura would milk the cows ?”’ 

** Oh, 1 don’t mean that ; there is a medium in 
all things,”’ replied Vanda. 

** That ’s a mistake,”’ said the general. ‘ Ev- 
ery single concession is a stepping-stone to the 
next. There is a trite German saying which is, 
nevertheless, very true—‘ He who gives A, must 
give Z along with it.’ We must always be pre- 
pared for the consequences of each movement. 
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Besides, my dear Vanda, if I wished to deviate 
from my principles, in this respect, to oblige you, 
I could not; for we have, at a late meeting of 
nobles and proprietors, agreed upon an unanimous 
resistance to all encroachments on the part of our 
peasantry ; and you cannot but feel how impossi- 
ble it would be to break a plighted word. You 
see the thing is not to be done. You must dis- 
card it from your mind. Anything else—any- 
thing unconnected with my duties as a gentleman 
and a father, I shall be most happy to do for you. 
Now, pray, Vanda, try to coax your mind to some 
one of those thousand feminine caprices which men 
are so charmed to gratify.” 

Vanda shook her head, and sighed as she said, 
‘* Ts there never to be progress !”’ 

** And has there been no progress ?’’ said the 
general impatiently. ‘* Was I not present when 
my own father took off the head of a gypsy lad 
with the sword that hung by his side? I can re- 
member the day when each lord made his own 
laws. Now, our private justice were murder, 
and you call that no progress! What would you, 
have more ¢”’ 

**T would have Seraphinka and my bed-light,”’ 
said the countess, closing the discussion. 

The count was now desirous of removing to) 
Lemberg, where the best medical advice might be | 
procured for his suffering wife, but the countess | 
would not hear of this plan. She dreaded the 
fatigue of the journey, and was soon soothed by 
the notion of lingering in her loved home to the 
last. The count, above all anxious not to distress 
her, yielded the point at once, the more readily, 
perhaps, that his ample fortune enabled him to 
command the frequent visits of the first medical 
practitioners in that city. The countess found her 
chief solace in the unremitting attentions of her | 
husband, and in the consolations of her ghostly 
monitors ; one of whom, a stern Jesuitical-looking 
clergyman of the church of Rome, seldom, of late, 
quitted the castle. With him the countess re- 
mained closeted fur hours; but the general ob- 
served with sorrow how much worse she seemed 
after each of those conferences. 

Prepared as they both were for their approach- 
ing separation, the awful moment came when they 
least expected it. The countess had of late shown 
symptoms of renewed strength. The leaves were 
rapidly falling, and the count was positive, and the 
countess began to hope that she would pass through 
the ensuing winter. The physicians, as usual, con- 
firmed those expectations. But one autumnal morn- 
ing, as the general paid her his accustomed visit, 
he perceived at a single glance a rapid alteration 
in her features, and instantly knew, what she felt 
in her inmost heart, that the dreaded blow was 
about to fall. The countess having gone through 
her religious duties, dismissed her confessor, beg- 
ging that her husband and herself might be left 
alone together. She thought her desire had been 
complied with, when she suddenly perceived Leon, 
who, half-concealed by its draperies, was sobbing 
at the foot of her bed. 
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** Must he, too, leave you at this moment ?”’ 

** Yes, yes, let him leave the room this instant 
—moments are precious.”’ 

The count took Leon by the hand, and gently 
forced him from the room. 

‘** And now, dearest, that the child is gone, 
say, what have you on your mind ?”’ 

** Oh, a fearful load!’’ said the countess; ‘‘ it 
has weighed and glowed here,”’ pressing her hand 
tightly on her bosom, “ until 1 thought I could 
bear it no longer—indeed, it is that, partly, which 
has worn me so fast.’’ 

** Your mind wanders, my poor Vanda. Of 
what can you—of what can one so pure—ever 
have been guilty ?”’ 

‘* A great sin towards you, and a more helpless 
being. But I feel my strength wearing fast—lI 
must be brief. Leon is not our child!” 

The soothing expression of tender pity for an 
instant gave way to one of unutterable anguish on 
the general’s countenance ; but the latter faded 
away as his first surmises came back to his mind. 
He had started from his seat by the bedside, and 
dropped the hand he held—he now resumed his 
place, and calmly said, 

‘** Go on, my dear Vanda.” 

“Oh, I see you are incredulous,” she said, 
‘and that I am going to make you very unhappy; 
but my conscience does not permit me to withhold 
the truth any longer. You see, Ladislas, I was 
sorely tempted. You remember, when our own 
blessed Leon was but a few months old, impera- 
tive duties called you to Lemberg. You left our 
child weak and puny; at your return, months 
later, you found him strong and hearty—but it 
was not our boy you then gazed upon, it was a 
changeling !"” 

The count was mute with contending emotions, 
among which doubt and surprise were predominant. 

** When I saw our darling fade away,’’ con- 
tinued the countess, ‘‘ day by day, hour by hour, 
and thought of your sorrow, for which there was 
no hope, and no comfort—when I thought that 
your affection to me might alter—that you would, 
perhaps, travel far away in search of some relief 
to your affliction—or that I should be condemned 
to watch during long years your undying grief— 
I had not the heart to meet my fate. 1 would 
spare myself, but you yet more. The nurse— 
poor old soul, if she were not dead I should have 
left her the care to reveal this secret, and not have 
undertaken so painful a task at such atime ; let 
it be my punishment—the nurse had a cousin, a 
serf on our estate, who had a child of precisely 
the same age as ours. The woman was in the 
deepest destitution ; her husband was dead; she 
had no means of supporting her children. What 
shall I say more? That poor child we have cher- 
ished under the name of our lost Leon. Remem- 
ber,’’ she said, as she saw the general cover his 
face with his hands, and his breast heave with sup- 
pressed passion, ‘‘ remember that culpable as was 
this fraud, you have owed it eleven years of felic- 
ity.”” 
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‘* If you speak the truth—if you are not dream- 
ing,’’ said the general, in choking accents, ‘‘ why 
rob me of my only comfort—my only consolation?” 

** Because it would have been doubly a sin to 
deceive you and the world, and allow your honor 
and wealth to pass to one who had no right to 
either when fate again left you free to have a 
lawful heir. I know the wound, how severe so- 
ever it may be, will heal again. But I had 
learned to love the child so well, I should not, 
perhaps, have had the fortitude to act as duty dic- 
tated, had not the woman tormented me as she 
has done since the death of my poor nurse. But, 
for the last two years, not content with the pen- 
sion I made her, which was ample, and the kind- 
ness I extended to all her children, she has 
harassed me beyond the ‘powers of endurance. 
Latterly, her insistence and her insolence have 


_ almost driven me mad; and, unjust as it may be, 


I felt that I loved the poor child less when so con- 
stantly reminded of his odious mother. You see, 
Ladislas, I leave not one weakness concealed from 
you ; pity and forgive.” 

“The woman's name ?”’ 

‘* Jakubska, my pensioner in the village yonder. 
My confessor, with herself and me, are the only 
persons in possession of this secret. But oh! 
Ladislas—for justice, for humanity’s sake—it is 
my last prayer—be kind to the poor boy.”’ 

** Madam,” said the general, starting up, and 
giving way to an explosion of uncontrollable 
anger, “‘if I can find it in my heart to forgive 
you, it is as much as mortal has a right to 
demand! Betrayed !—deceived !—fooled, as I 
have been, for years !—persuaded to foster, with 
a parent’s care, the brat of a vassal! I hardly 
know what restrains me from washing away all 
trace of this disgrace in the changeling’s blood !”’ 

A scream burst from Vanda’s lips, and she fell 
back, to all appearance lifeless, on her pillow. 
The general was shocked. Though writhing 
with the excess of his own passion, still he ac- 
cused himself of having hastened, by his cruelty, 
the fatal moment. He rung the bell till the 
rope gave way. Priests, attendants, nurses, all 
hastened into the room together, who soon discov- 
ered that the countess had but swooned. When 
she came to herself, the general endeavored, by the 
tenderest expressions, to soothe the wound he had 
inflicted. The countess was so weak sie could 
scarcely answer ; but, with the last effort of ex- 
piring nature, raising her head from her husband’s 
bosom, she cried out, “‘ For God's sake, my let- 
ter! my letter !”’ 

She spoke no more. 

For some days after the fearful event no one 
was admitted to the general’s presence—not even 
the priest who had shrived the countess. The 
bare mention of Leon's name had excited him to 
such fury that Seraphinka strongly dissuaded the 
former from his original intention of braving his 
father’s anger, as he had often done before with 





the evil-eye were about to fall upon him, begin- 
ning with his mother’s death ; but little did he 
anticipate the depth of the abyss down which he 
was about to be precipitated. 

One morning he was ’woke early by an unusual 
animation in the court below. He sprang out of 
bed, and, on looking from his window, perceived 
that the servants had drawn out his father's 
travelling carriage, and were busily preparing it 
for the road. Surprise and joy kept the boy for 
a moment mute ; then turning to Seraphinka, who 
had just entered his room, he exclaimed— 

‘*T am so glad we are going to leave the chat- 
eau! We are going back to the hills; or, per- 
haps to Lemberg. You have been so good to me 
these last days, and so consoled me in my grief, 
that I will buy you something fine, Seraphinka.”’ 

** Alas! I am afraid you are not going with 
your papa, for he has given me no orders about 
packing up things for you, and yet I cannot think 
he would leave a poor child of your age in this 
dull, dreary chateau, and not even a tutor to keep 
you company. But, then, my lord is scarcely 
himself yet; however, he has had the steward 
with him making arrangements, as if for a long 
absence. I began to fear, seeing that the poor 
late countess brought my lord no dower, as we 
all know, he might have forgotten her servants— 
but all those who have had anything to do with 
my lady are allowed to retain their apartments in 
this house, and are to enjoy a pension, proportion- 
ate to their wages during her life. As for me, I 
retain every single advantage, even to the coffee 
and sugar. May the Virgin bless my lord, and 
lighten his sorrow! for sure there never was a 
more affectionate husband or a better lord. I 
own,’’ added Seraphinka, musingly, ‘‘ the pen- 
sion I expected, but the coffee and sugar was 4 
surprise.”’ 

Leon, wrapped in the ecstatic notion of depart- 
ure, and being restored to his father's presence 
and love, heard not a single word of what Sera- 
phinka was saying. At that moment, the count’s 
valet-de-chambre entered the room. 

‘* Seraphinka,”’ he said, ‘‘ prepare Count Leon 
for the journey; he is to be simply and warmly 
dressed, and ready within the shortest possible 
time. You had better make al] the haste you can,”’ 
said he, turning to Leon—* my lord has already 
locked the chambers of the late countess, that no 
one may disturb them—all his orders are given— 
the horses are putting to, and he will be in the 
carriage in an instant.” 

The eager Leon made such haste, that it was 
lucky an ample cloak hid the inaccuracies of his 
toilet. 

“Your watch—your watch—you have for- 
gotten your watch and chain,” said Seraphinka, 
running after him, as he turned from his small 
apartment, without a word of leave-taking with his 


“faithful ally. 


** No—not now,” he hastily answered ; “‘ you Il 


the successful audacity of a spoiled child. He send it after me, or keep it till I return. Adieu, 


now thought the misfortunes he had dreaded from | Seraphinka.”’ 
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According to the custom of her country, the 
faithful abigail raised his hand to her lips, in token 
of the submissive devotion which girls of that class | 
entertain towards their superiors. Leon, hastily 
tearing away his hand, scampered away to join his | 
father. Never had the corridors or flights of stairs | 
seemed to him sv long as at this moment of ner- | 
vous impatience ; but, bounding onward like a young 
fawn, he soon stood at the carriage door. The 
chasseur lifted him in, banged to the door, and | 
mounted in the rumble behind—the coachman gave | 
the rein to four fiery young horses, and away flew 
the carriage with our young hero and his misfor- 
tunes. 

The count addressed not a word to the child, | 
though he had not seen him since the moment he 
had so reluctantly led him from the chamber of 
death. Leon stole a timid glance at him—he was 
closely muffled in a travelling cloak, and his forag- 
ing cap was drawn deeply over his eyes. Little 
of his*face as these precautions permitted to become 
visible, however, the contrast of his ashy pallor 
with his deep mourning, and the almost sinister 
expression of his brow, frightened the boy, and he 
shrank into his corner of the carriage. But the 
count, keeping his eyes in a marked manner riveted 
on his own window, Leon’s situation became too 
painful to be endured, and he attempted to rouse 
his attention. 

** Papa,’’ he began—but he could get no further, 
for the count cried aloud—*‘ Silence !’’ in a voice 
of thunder. 

Never in his life had he heard these accents, or, 
at least, addressed to himself. Terrified, convinced 
now his mother was gone, that he was become an 
object of hatred to his father after having been one 
of love, the poor boy sank back in mute anguish. 
But Leon had a proud heart, and a keen natural 
sense of injustice. He could not prevent the boy- 
ish tears from coursing one by one down his burn- 
ing cheek ; but he stifled the thick sobs that nearly 
choked him, lest the count should discover that he 
was weeping. Perhaps this stubborn pride de- 
prived him of the only opportunity that offered for 
melting the count’s heart ; for he was by no means 
what could be strictly called an unfeeling man, 
though he was stung to madness by the shock of 
losing at once his wife and his child—at having 
to blot from his existence eleven long years of 
hope and joy. His pride, too, revolted at having 
fostered in his halls a beggar’s brat; and, accus- 
tomed to the roughness of the camp, to the author- 
itativeness of military command, his temper, natu- 
rally firm and hasty, had become harsh; and the 
cringing dread of his serfs, amongst whom he 
had chiefly lived of late years, had not tended to 
teach him self-control. Leon had much of the 
same ingredients in his composition for good or 
for evil; and, thanks to his training, was as ob- 
stinate and wilful as any feudal lord need be. 

The day was drizaly and rainy. The roads 
were heavy. There was nothing in the atmos- 
phere nor the features of the country to attune the 





mind to a soft mood; and, accordingly, neither of 
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the travellers was diverted from his inward brood- 
ing by external objects. They had hurried along 
at extraordinary speed for above an hour in this 
enforced silence, when they came to a bleak, bar- 
ren common, more desolate than anything they 
had yet seen. A solitary stone cross, with an 
effigy of Christ, whose outlines were worn by 
wind and weather—the only object that appeared 
above the dreary line of the horizon in any direc- 
tion—stood at a short distance from the main road, 
pointing the way, as it were, to the deep rut of a 
country by-path. At the foot of this cross sat, 
huddled up, an indistinct human figure which, 
from its appearance, might have been mistaken 
fur a bundle of rags. The count pulled the check- 
string. In a moment the carriage stopped, and 
he leapt from it, motioning with his hand to the 
boy to follow ; then said to the attentive chasseur 
—*‘* Let the carriage wait for me beyond the turn 
of the road, at the old bridge.’’ 

Though not a little amazed at the command he 
received, the well-trained domestic suppressed ev- 
ery outward mark of surprise ; and, having trans- 
mitted the order to the coachman, resumed his 
seat in the rumble, without so much as casting one 
glance of curiosity at the three figures exposed to 
a pelting rain .n a bleak waste, on which not a 
house, or a tree, or any object whatever, except 
the stone cross, was within the range of the eye. 
The count now moved forward, followed by the 
child, straight up to the cross. 

‘* Jakubska!’’ he called out. The object cow- 
ering at the foot of the stone monument rose 
hurriedly to her feet. ‘* 1 need not, I suppose,”’ 
continued the count, ‘‘ repeat the conditions | have 
stipulated with you—I think, for your own sake, 
you are not likely to forget them. Boy,’’ said he, 
turning sharply to Leon, ‘‘ from this day you cease 
to fill the place you have too long usurped—you 
are not my child—I restore you to your legitimate 
parent—you are yet young enough to forget the 
duty you now think you owe me, and to learn ihat 
which is due to her—the past is but a dream, suf- 
fer it not to linger on your mind.” 

So saying, he coldly turned from the mother 
and her son, and moving away with hasty strides 
reached the bend of the road and his britchka be- 
fore Leon had recovered from the first stunning 
effect of his words. The wheels of the retiring 
carriage first roused him from his stupor. He 
stared wildly round. The naked plain—the old 
witch in her dark cloak to whom he had just been 
delivered over—the carriage rolling in the distance 
—the solitude, the silence of the place—the rain 
falling in blinding mist on the delicately-nurtured 
boy, all confused and bewildered his senses. He 
felt as if they were leaving him entirely; and, 
with a cry of pain, he clasped his little hands and 
pressed them to his burning brow. 

Jakubska remained silent. Pity for the grief 
of her child, mingled with a sort of respect for 
the station he had but so lately filled, subdued her 
usual vein of loquacity. The blow had stunned 
her too. Though prepared for it by a hurried in- 
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terview that morning at the chateau, she had not 
yet got over the shock; nor could she find any 
balm of consolation to pour on the fresh wound. 
At last the poor abandoned boy yielded to his 
despair, and, flinging himself down on the stones, 
howled and shrieked in the very convulsion of 
agony. It was awful to behold the anguish of 
the untrained mind. Not for a second did he 
grasp the notion that the object of his fantastic 
terror was connected with him in the way the 
count had described ; but the idea that her malig- 
nant sorcery had prevailed at last, and that now 
she had got possession of him, she would transform 
him into something horrible, or make the world 
believe that he was her son, force him to toil and 
carry weights—vague and wild notions, in short, 
drawn from the ‘“‘Arabian Night,”’ struggled with 
the still more appalling reality, as a nightmare 
contends with our waking senses. The misery 
of childhood is more exquisite, though less last- 
ing, than that of after years ; because the tender 
mind has not the power to encompass its sense of 
misfortune ; the child is overwhelmed by its in- 
eapacity for action—the feeling of its utter help- 
lessness—of its being, as it were, but a mere ball 
in the hands of others. 

Jakubska suffered this crisis of nature to have 
full play. She sat herself on the stone steps, and 
soon became absorbed in thought; so absorbed, 
indeed, that she was not aware how swiftly time 
sped. The very excess of the boy's passion soon 
exhausted it, and he sat at as great a distance as 
he conveniently could from her he so much dreaded, 
with his face buried in his hands, his elbows rest- 
ing on his knees, hoping, poor child, that the 
weariness, the sickness of heart that weighed him 
down, was the harbinger of that repose to which 
his best friend had been consigned a few days ago 
—the first sorrow is a thing so new ; and this was 
worse than grief, it was a catastrophe ! 

** Now,” said the woman, rising and shaking 
the rain from her cloak, as if it had been but morn- 
ing dew, so light did she seem to make of her 
wetting-—‘ now, Pavel, we must move forward, 
or we shall not arrive to-night where we must go, 
though we are not expected—but we ll make our 
own welcome. Come,” she continued, ‘‘ do not 
look so wild—you must go with me—it’s true, 
though you are my own flesh and flood, I can’t 
expect you to feel for me what I feel for you; 
and I am not astonished that poverty frightens you 
—that you *d rather be a lord thau a serf. I had 
myself destined you for another fate, but Heaven 
would not permit it—however, I shall take care 
my brave boy is not lowered down to work like a 
common peasant. Ill beg, or, for that matter, 
steal, before it comes to such a pass. No, no; 
you need not be afraid—be of good cheer, my son. 
Your fall has been great; but comfort yourself, 
yours is not the only heavy heart to-day—yon proud 
man does not bear a light one in his bosom! I 
say, Pavel—for I must tell you you are christened 
Pavel, and not by that French name they used to 
cal] you by up there in the castle—we must be 
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tramping—or would you that we spend the night 
in this uncomfortable spot’ Ugh! it is com- 
fortless—but sorrow makes one peevish—when 
you ’ve known as much of it as I have, you will 
be tougher than you are now! What will you 
dot—remain here—well—lI am willing—not that 
I like it, but on a day like this, how can I refuse 
you anything ‘t”’ 

**] won’t go with you,’’ said the boy, resolute- 
ly. 

‘Then, where will you go, pray ’”’ 

** Return to the chateau—to my good Seraphin- 
ka—the only friend | have left in the world—she "Il 
take care of me.”’ 

** You have yet to learn the ways of the worid, 
my boy. Seraphinka would no sooner know vou 
to be what you are than all her boasted friendship 
were at once forfeited; her kindness was for the 
heir of Count Stanoiki—to her future lord, and 
not to the son of the despised Jakubska! If vou 
return to the castle in that character, the very 
stable boys will hoot at, and set the dogs on you! 
No, no; you have yet to Jearn a lesson or two— 
but those lessons will come fast enough now.”’ 

**T "ll not move a step with you!” 

** Well, then, I'll spend the night here with 
you.”’ 

‘**T "ll appeal to the protection of the first passer- 
by—don't think I am afraid of you, old witeh— 
for I am sure you are awitch. I will not go with 
you, I tell you. I will not cease to be a count. 
I will not be a churl—so you may just say and do 
what you please.” 

Jakubska at a singie glance perceived the diffi- 
culty of her situation, but she was keenly alive to 
the consequences of neglecting the count’s injune- 
tions, and felt, for the child’s sake as well as for 
her own, she must find means to conquer his ob- 
stinacy ; suddenly a bright thought occurred to 
her. 

** You say truly, my son, I am a mighty witch ; 
and if you do not obey me, I will utter a spell so 
potent that you will be bound to that stone on 
which you sit, and the murdered man who lies 
beneath, and the murderers gibbeted above, shall 
come and howl] throughout the night around you! 
Now, choose if you will stay. Nay, I see in 
your eyes you think of running back to the castle 
in spite of me ; but if you attempt to stir, I shall first 
make you halt of one foot ; if you persist, I "ll make 
you blind of one eye—nay, if you move but one 
inch,”’ she added, with flashing eye, ‘* look here !”’ 
and she drew forth a long knife from her girdle. 

Leon was as brave as most children of his years ; 
but he was barely eleven. His nerves had re- 
ceived a shock, and he had been bred in the midst 
of superstition ; not, indeed, but the count was 
quite free, and the countess slightly affected by 
such considerations, but the servants generally, and 
Seraphinka in particular, were deeply imbued with 
all sorts of delusions; and the latter, as we have 
seen, had imparted much of her way of thinking to 
Leon. So, terrified at last by the woman’s 
and alleged power, he rose and followed her. 
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RESIGNATION. 
BY THE COUNTESS D’ARBOUVILLE. 


[For the translation of this story we are indebted to 
the Boston Atlas. There are some phrases in it which 
will not be approved of by our readers, but they are not 
the less natural because they are wrong, and because they 
are so French. } 


I am simply going to relate an event, of which 
I was a spectator. It is one of the melancholy 
reminiscences of my life—one of those impres- 
sions to which the soul looks back with gentle 
sorrow in the hour of discouragement. It diffuses 
an indescribable renunciation of the too vain hopes 
of this world—a self-denial, which appeases the 
murmurings within us, and summons us to silent 
resignation. 

If ever these pagesare read, I do not wish it to 
be by those who are happy, quite happy. There 
is nothing here for them; neither invention nor 
events. But there are hearts that have known 


whether the sky was clear or clouded. They 
seemed to forget what they never had. But, as 
to myself, on entering this gloomy and smoke-cov- 
ered place, I invoked the remembrance of all the 
days of sunshine in which my life had been passed 
—of hours spent in the open air, with a clear sky 
above me, and unbounded space before me. At 
this moment, I thought with thankfulness of what 
I had, until then, regarded as the common gifts to 
all. mankind—light, air, the horizon! 

I had resided eighteen months in this town, 
and perhaps was about to murmur at my long 
captivity, when what I am now going to relate 
| occurred. 

To gain one of the gates of the fortifications, I 
| found it necessary, when taking my daily prome- 
|nade, to go down a small alley, the ground of 
| which, being dug in the form of steps, to render 
| its ascent more easy, gave it the resemblance of a 
staircase. Passing through this narrow and ob- 
secure alley very frequently, my reflections far in 





affliction, that have dreamed of joys that are gone, | advance of my steps, I thought only of the fields J 
and are prone to a quick-coming sadness ; whoif,| was going to find; but one day, by chance, my 
in passing, they catch but a glimpse of a sorrow- | eyes fell upon a smal] house which alone appeared * 
er, or a sound of suffering meets their ear, they| to be occupied. It was only one story high, with 
stop, listen, and pity. To such, I can speak—!/two windows; between those windows a door, 
almost at random—and tell a history, simple, like above them a Joft. The walls of the house were 
all that is true ; touching, like all that is sim-| painted a dull gray color. The windows were 
ple. / composed of a thousand small squares of a thick 

In the North of France, near the Belgian fron- and greenish glass. Daylight could never pen- 
tier, is a very small, obscure, unknown town. The | etrate them, to brighten with its rays the interior 
casualties of war have caused it to be surrounded of the dwelling. The alley was so extremely 
with high fortifications, which seem to crush the | narrow, too, that the sun never appeared there. 
wretchedly constructed houses within their enclos-| A perpetual shadow hung over it, making the at- 





ure. Never, since the erection of this line of 
walls, has a single hut been built upon the green 
lawn beyond them ; and, as the population of the 
place increased, they built upon the public squares, 
or blocked up their streets. Space, regularity, 
comfort, all had been sacrificed. The houses, 
thus huddled together, and hemmed in by high 
walls, presented to the view, at a short distance, 
the appearance of a large prison. 

The climate of the North of France, without 
being extremely cold, is very gloomy. Humid- 
ity, fog, clouds and snow, obseure the sky, and 
cover the earth with ice, during six months of the 
year. A dense and black smoke, rising above 
each habitation, added still more to the gloomy 
aspect of this small northern town. 

Never will I forget the chilling impression of 
sorrow that I felt when crossing the drawbridge 
which served as an entrance to it. I asked my- 
self, with a shudder, if it were possible that there 
could be beings who were born, and might die 
there, without knowing anything of the rest of 
the world! There were, in fact, those whose 
destiny was such. But Providence, whose boun- 
ties are concealed even in the privations which he 
imposes, had made it necessary for the inhabitants 
of this place to labor—to labor to acquire even 
comfort; and, by this means, took away from 
these poor, disinherited children, the time which 


might otherwise have been occupied in regarding 





mosphere always cold there, even when it was 
| quite warm elsewhere. 

In the winter, when the snow was frozen upon 
the steps of the alley, it was impossible to make a 
single movement without danger of falling. Thus 
it had become a deserted way, which I alone trav- 
ersed daily. I do not remember ever to have met 
any person in it, or to have seen a bird alight, 
even for an instant, upon the crevices in the walls. 
I hope, I said to myself, that this sad-looking abode 
is inhabited only by persons who have almost ar- 
rived at the term of life, and whose withered bod- 
ies can no longer know sorrow or regret. It would 
be frightful indeed to be young there !—— 

The small house remained in silence. No 
sound escaped from it; no movement could be 
perceived in it! It was as quiet as the tomb! 
And every day I asked myself, Who in the world 
can live so! 

Springcame. The ice in the alley was changed 
to dampness ; dampness was succeeded by a dry 
soil; and then a few blades of grass sprung up 
near the base of the walls. The small corner of 
the sky, of which you could just catch a glimpse, 
became more clear. In fact, even in this obscure 
passage, spring let fall a shadow of life. But 
the small house still remained quiet and motion- 
less. 

Toward the month of June-I was taking, as 
customary, my daily walk, when I beheld (excuse 
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the expression) with heartfelt sadness, a small bo- 
quet of violets in a glass, upon the sill of one of 
the windows in the house. 

Ah! Lexelaimed to myself, there is some one 
here a sufferer ! 

To love flowers we must either be young, or we 
must have preserved some sweet remembrances of 
youthful days ; we cannot be completely absorbed 
by the material world; we must possess that 
sweet faculty of doing nothing without being idle ; 
to muse ; to call to mind things passed away ; to 
hope. In the enjoyment which the perfume of a 
flower gives, there is a peculiar refinement of 
the mind. It is something ideal ; a fragment of 
poetry gliding in the midst of the realities of life. 
When in a humble and laborious existence 1 find 
a fondness for flowers, 1 always suspect that there 
must be a struggle between the necessities of life 
and the instincts of the soul. It seems to me that 
I know how to address, that I could almost gossip 
with any one who cultivates a simple flower near 
her cottage door. But now this boquet of flowers 
saddened me. It said, here dwells one grieving 
for the air, and the sun, and happiness ; one who 
feels a}l that is denied her; one so poor in enjoy- 
ment that I, a poor boquet of violets, am a joy in 
her life ! 

I regarded these flowers with melancholy. I 
asked myself if the darkness and the cold which 
pervaded the narrow alley would not make them 
fade quickly away—if the wind would not blight 
them? I felt an interest for them. I would have 
been happy to have preserved them a long time to 
the person, whoever it was, that loved them. 

The next day I returned. The flowers showed 
a day’s additional existence. They were with- 
ered, and their colorless petals curled back upon 
themselves. Yet they still retained a faint per- 
fume, and they had been taken care of. Ad- 
vancing, I saw that the window was partly open. 
A ray, I will not say of sunshine, but of light, 
penetrated the house, and left a luminous trail 
upon the chamber floor; but on either side of it 
the obscurity was even more intense, and I could 
distinguish nothing. 

The next day, again, I passed. This was al- 
most a summer’s morning. The birds were sing- 
ing ; the trees were covered with buds; a thou- 
sand insects were buzzing in the air. Everything 
was dancing in the sunshine. Joy was almost 
everywhere. Life was in all. 

One of the windows of the small house was 
thrown wide open. 

I approached, and saw a female seated at work 
near the window. The first glance I cast upon 
her added to the sadness with which the aspect of 
this dwelling had already inspired me. I could 
not guess her age. She was no longer young ; 
she was not handsome, or she was no longer so. 
She was pale, from sickness or sorrow—I could 
not divine which. It is certain, however, that her 
features wore a sweet expression, and that the ab- 
sence of bloom might arise from grief as well as 
from years; that her pallor, if her heart was not 
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saddened, might have seemed to possess a charm 
beside the dense blackness of her hair. She in- 
clined over her work. She was thin, or attenu- 
ated. Her hands were white, but rather bony 
and long. She had ona brown dress, a black 
apron, a smail white collar—all plain—and the 
bouquet, which had bloomed two days at the win- 
dow, almost hidden in a fold of her corsage, was 
there, that not even a breath of its last perfume 
might be lost. 

She lifted up her eyes, and saluted me. I saw 
her better. She was still young ; but she had ap- 
proached so near to that moment when we cease 
to be so, that this last adieu to youth was sad to 
look upon. She had evidently endured much— 
but probably without a struggle or a murmur— 
almost without tears. Her countenance wore the 
expression of peace, of resignation and calmness ; 
but it was the calmness which follows death! I 
imagined that she had never known any very se- 
vere shock, but that her soul had languished a 
long while, and her hopes had died away; that 
she was not broken-hearted, but dejected—bent 
down—then levelled to the earth, noiselessly and 
without pain. 

Yes, her appearance, her expression, her atti- 
tude, said all this. There are some persons who 
look at you without saying a word, and whom you 
never forget to have met. 

Each day I found her at the same place. She 
saluted me; and, in time, she added a sad but 
sweet smile to her salutation. This was the only 
glimpse I could catch of the existence of the fe- 
male whom I constantly saw seated at the win 
dow. 

She never worked on Sunday. I believed she 
then walked out, for on Monday there was always 
a small bouquet of violets at the window. But 
they drooped with the following days, and were 
not replaced until after the end of the week. I 
thought, moreover, that she was poor, and that 
she worked in secret for her livelihood ; for she 
embroidered most beautiful and rich muslins, and 
I never observed any change from the most hum- 
ble simplicity in her dress. In fact, she was not 
alone in the house, for one day a rather imperious 
voice called out, ‘‘Ursule!’’ and she rose hur- 
riedly. The voice was not that of a master’s. 
Ursule had not obeyed as a servant obeys. There 
was an indescribable sort of willingness of heart 
in the precipitation with which she rose ; and yet 
the voice had no expression of affection! I thought 
that Ursule, perhaps, was not loved by those with 
whom she lived ; that she was even treated harsh- 
ly—while her sad and gentle nature was attached 
to them, without receiving any kindly return. 

Time passed on, and each day I initiated my- 
self deeper into the existence of poor Ursule. 
Yet I possessed no other means of divining her 
secrets than passing once a day before her open 
window. 

I have already said that she smiled when she 
saw me. A short time after, during my walk, I 
commenced to gather a few flowers; and one 
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morning, timidly, and with some little embarrass- 
ment, I deposited them on Ursule’s window. Ur- 
sule blushed, and then smiled even more sweetly 
than usual. Each day after that Ursule had a 
bouquet. In a short time, among the wild flowers 
in the fields, I mixed a few from my own garden. 
Then there were bunches of flowers in the win- 
dow, and in Ursule’s belt. In fact, it was a 
spring-time, a summer, for the small gray house. 

It happened, when returning home one evening, 
that a shower of rain began to fall just as I was 
passing this narrow alley. Ursule flew to the 
door of her dwelling, opened it, took my hand, 
made me enter and, when we were in 
the passage which adjoined the chamber that she 
labitually occupied, the poor girl seized both my 
hands, and with tears starting into her eyes, she 
said to me: ‘Thank you!” 

This was the first time that we had spoken to 
each other. I went in. 

The room in which Ursule worked was the par- 
lor. The floor was made of red tiles, which 
almost froze your feet. A few straw chairs were 
the only seats there ; and two old pier-tables orna- 
mented either end of the room. This long, nar- 
row room, being lighted only by the small window 
that opened on the alley, was dark, cold, and 
damp! 

Oh! but Ursule was right to sit near the win- 
dow, seeking a little air and a little light to live 
on! I now understood the cause of the poor girl's 
paleness. It was not from her bloom that had 
faded, for her bloom had never existed. 
She was etiolated, like a plant that has sprung up 
in the shade. 

In an obscure corner of the room, in two arm- 
chairs, more comfortable than any of the others, 
I discovered two persons whom the darkness had 
at first prevented me from seeing. They were an 
old man and a woman almost as old as he. The 
woman was knitting, away from the window, but 
without seeing—she was blind. The old man did 
nothing but glance about, in front of him, with a 
fixed and senseless stare. Alas! he had lived be- 
yond the allotted limits of life, and his body alone 
existed. It was impossible to regard this poor 
old man without observing that he had fallen into 
second childhood. 

It may often be remarked, when life is much 
prolonged, that the soul, fretted at her too long 
captivity, seeks to be disengaged from her prison 
house, and, in her struggles to be free, the cords 
of harmony are rent. Her dwelling-place is dis- 
quieted! She is no longer a portion of it; but she 
is no longer where she should be! 

All this was hidden, in the small gray house, 
with its isolation, its silence, its gloom! A blind 
woman, an imbecile old man, a poor maiden fad- 
ing away before her time, whose youth had been 
oppressed, had been absorbed in the care of her 
aged parents, and by the old walls which retained 
her in captivity ! 

Yet Providence might have given Ursule a 
limited understanding, an active management, 
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which might have been absorbed in the occupa- 
tions of the day, excited by trifles, and talking for 
the love of talk! But in this house He 
had forgotten a melancholy, a dreaming, and ex- 
alted maiden; one divining life, imagining its 
joys, and loving it even in its sadness! He had 
made her heart an instrument capable of yielding 
the most delightful tones, and had then condemned 
it to an eternal silence ! 

Alas! the fate of Ursule was still more sad 
than I had supposed it, when, seeing her paleness 
and dejection, I believed she was suffering from 
some disease. She had never been unwell in her 
life. Not once ! 

She had seen time carry off, day by day, her 
youth, her beauty, her hopes, her life; and still 
there was nothing to look back on, nothing to hope 
for, only silence and forgetfulness ! 

I often returned to see Ursule ; and, one day, 
seated with her near the window, she gave me 
almost in the follewing words, her history : 

‘** T was born in this house ; I have never left it. 
but my family do not belong to this country. We 
are strangers here, without relations or friends 
My parents were not young when they married ; 
and, when I first remember them, they were quite 
old. My mother became blind. This misfortune 
had a great effect upon her character, and conse- 
quently my father’s house was always very aus 
tere. Inever sang in it! No person was ever 
happy here. My childhood was passed in silence, 
for the slightest noise was prohibited. It was 
rarely that I ever received a caress. My parents 
loved me, however, but they never expressed their 
feelings to me; I judged their hearts after my 
own ; I loved them, and I concluded that they loved 
me also. Yet my life was not always so sad as it 
is now. I had a sister és 

Ursule’s eyes were moist with tears: but the 
tears did not flow; they were accustomed to 











remain hid in the poor girl’s heart. She re- 
sumed : 
‘** 1 had a sister, older than myself. She was 


rather silent, like our mother; but she was com- 
passionate, gentle, and affectionate to me. We 
loved each other. We shared with each other 
the attention that cur parents required. We 
never had the joy of walking together, below 
there, in the woods or up on the hill-side. One 
of us always remained at home to take care of 
our old father ; but the one that went out always 
brought home to the other a few branches of 
hawthorn, gathered from the hedges, and spoke 
to her sister of the sunshine, the trees, and the 
air! The listener would fancy that she had also 
left the house; and then, in the evening, we 
worked together near the lamp. We could not 
talk to each other, for our parents were asleep 
beside us ; but when we raised our eyes we met, 
on the face of the other, a gentle smile. We 
then went up to bed, in the same chamber; but 
we never went to sleep until an affectionate voice 
often repeated:—‘Good night! go to sleep, 
sister !’ 
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‘* God might have left us together, do you not 
think so? But I do not murmur ;—Marthe 
is happy, up there ! 

**T do not know if it were the want of air, of 
exercise, or still more the want of happiness, 
which planted in Marthe’s breast the first germs 
of disease ; but I saw her become weak, Jan- 
guish, and suffer. Alas! 1 alone was uneasy for 
her! My mother could not see her, and Marthe 
never complained. Father had already become as 
insensible as you see him now. It was not until 
some time after she drooped that I could prevail 
upon my sister to call in a physician. 

‘** But there was nothing more to do. 
pined a short time, and died. 

** The evening before her death she made me 
sit down near her bed-side, and took one of my 
hands in her own trembling hands: ‘ Adieu! my 
poor Ursule!’ she said to me. ‘ My only regret 
is to part from you. Have courage; take good 
care of mother and father. They are good, Ur- 
sule; they love us, although they do not always 
tell us so. Take care of your health, for them. 
You must not die until after they do. Adieu! 
my good sister; do not weep much for me; pray 
to God often and we will meet again, 
Ursule !’ 

‘*'Three days after, Marthe was carried from 
here, laid in her coffin, and I remained alone with 
my parents. 

‘* When I informed my poor blind mother of 
my sister's death, she gave one loud scream, made 
a few steps at hazard about the room, and then 
fell full upon her knees. I went to her, assisted 
her to rise, and carried her back to her arm-chair. 
Since then she has ueither complained nor wept ; 
only she has become even more silent than before, 
and I observe more often than formerly the beads 
of her rosary pass through her fingers. 

‘T have searcely anything more to tell you. 
My father became completely childish. We lost 
some of the little fortune which was our only 
comfort. I was desirous that my parents might 
not perceive it. To deceive them was easy. One 
could comprehend nothing ; the other could not see. 
1 commenced to embroider, and sold my work se- 
eretly. I had no longer any one to talk with 
since my sister’s death. I am fond of reading ; 
and I can never read ; I have to work ; I never go 
out except on Sundays, and I do not go far then, 
for I am alone. 

**A few years ago, when I was younger, I 
used to muse a great deal, seated at this window, 
looking at the sky! I peopled my solitude with 
a thousand fancies, which lessened the tedious 
length of the day. Now a sort of lethargy seems 
to deaden my thoughts; I muse no more. 

**As I was young and rather pretty, I had 
hoped, at random, for some, 1 scarcely knew 
what, change in my destiny. Now | am twenty- 
nine years old. Sorrow, even more than years, 
has withered my appearance !——all is told! 
I expect nothing; I hope no more; and I 
wil) finish here my isolated days. 
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‘* Do not believe that I at once accepted this 
bitter destiny resignedly. No; there were whole 
days when my heart revolted at the idea of grow- 
ing old without loving. Not to be loved may be 
endured ; but not to love, is death! Shall I 
avow it to you? I murmured at Providence! 
My guilty thoughts revolted against and reproached 
him! 

‘** But this inner strife has passed away, like 
my hopes. I think of Marthe’s gentle words: 
‘We will meet again, my sister!’ and no 
feeling remains in my breast, but of passive resig- 
nation, of an humble abnegation of self. I often 
pray; I weep but rarely. And yourself, are you 
happy !”” 

I did not reply to Ursule’s question. To speak 
of happiness to her, would have been like speak 
ing of an ungrateful friend before those he had 
forgotten. 

On a lovely morning in autumn, a few months 
later, I was about leaving my home for a visit to 
Ursule, when a young lieutenant belonging to the 
regiment which at that time garrisoned the small 
town I lived in, came to see me. Finding me 
about to depart he offered me his arm, and we 
directed our steps toward the narrow little alley 
in which Ursule resided. Chance made me speak 
of her; of the interest I felt for her; and, as the 
young officer, whom I shall call Maurice d’Erval, 
appeared to take pleasure in the conversation, I 
walked more slowly. When we reached the 
little gray house, I had related to him all Ursule’s 
history. He looked at her with interest and 
pity ; bowed to her, and left us. Ursule, embar- 
rassed by the presence of a stranger, when she 
only expected to see me, had faintly blushed. I 
know not whether it was caused by the momentary 
animation of her complexion, or whether it was 
only the interest I felt in her, but the poor girl 
certainly seemed almost handsome. 

I could not describe the vague thoughts which 
crossed my mind. I regarded Ursule for a long 
time ; and then, absorbed by my reflections, with- 
out speaking to her I arose; I passed my hands 
over the bands of her hair, and brought it down 
lower over her pale cheeks. I unfastened a nar- 
row black velvet ribband, which I wore round my 
neck, tied it round hers, and took up a few flow- 
ers and placed them in her belt. Ursule smiled, 
without comprehending. Ursule’s smile always 
pained me. There is nothing so mournful as the 
smile of an unhappy person! They seem to 
smile for the pleasure of others, not of themselves. 

Many days passed before I again saw Maurice 
d’Erval ; many more before chance led me with 
him toward the gray house. But it did happen. 
It was while returning from a gay promenade, in 
which quite a little party of us had been engaged. 
Entering the town, we dispersed in different diree- 
tions ; and I took Maurice d’Erval’s arm, to make 
a visit to Ursule’s. It was done thoughtlessly ; 
but it occasioned me an involuntary, keen emotion, 
and I spoke no more, my mind being filled witha 
thousand fancies. It seemed impossible that the 
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young officer could divine my thoughts. I be- 
lieved, I almost hoped, that he would understand 
my secret agitation ; but alas! most probably he 
did not. There are so many things that can 
only be expressed by words. 

It was during the evening ; one of those beautiful 
evenings in autumn, when all nature is quiet and 
reposed. Not a breath of air murmured through 
the trees, tinged by the last rays of a setting sun. 
It was impossible not to give one’s self up to a 
gentle revery in presence of such a lovely pros- 
pect; for all, save man, who was awake to think, 
seemed lulled into sleep upon the bosom of nature ! 
It was one of those moments when the soul is 
softened, when we become better, and feel that we 
could weep, yet without regret ! 

I raised my eyes ; from the end of the alley, I 
perceived Ursule. A parting ray of sun-light was 
shining on the window, and was reflected on her 
head, giving her black hair an unaccustomed lus- 
tre. A gleam of joy rose in her eyes as she saw 
me; and she smiled with that sad smile which I 





loved so much! Her black dress, with long fall-| marry me !”’ 


ing folds, entirely precluded the least glimpse of 
her figure, except as shown by her belt. Her 
person was very slender and flexible, but not want- 
ing in grace. A few violets, her favorite flower, 
were fastened in her corsage. 

There was something in Ursule’s paleness, in 
her black dress, in the sombre-colored flowers, 
with the last ray of a setting sun upon them all, 
that harmonized with the beauty of nature on this 
lovely autumn evening and the gentle revery we 
were indulging in. 

‘* There is Ursule !’’ said I to Maurice d’Erval, 
calling his attention to the low window in khe 
small house. He looked at her, and then wajked 
with his eyes intently fixed upon her. His ‘ook 
disconcerted the poor girl, who was as timid as a 
maiden of fifteen ; and when we arrived in front 
of her, her complexion was enlivened by a high 


words with us, and left. But from that day he 
often returned to the town by the narrow alley in 


which Ursule lived. Opportunities chanced to bid | 


her ** good day!”’ Indeed, he once called to see 
her with me. 

There are some minds so unaccustomed to hope, 
that they no longer know how to understand the 
good that happens to them. Enveloped in the 
sadness and the dejection of everything round her, 
as in an impenetrable veil which concealed from 
her the world without, Ursule saw nothing, inter- 
preted nothing, was agitated by nothing! She 
remained under Maurice's regards as she had been 
under mine, downcast and resigned. As to Maurice, 
T could not clearly make out what was passing in 
his heart. He was not in love; at least I be- 
lieved so ; but the pity with which Ursule had in- 
spired him, seemed to partake of affection. The 
somewhat exalted and musing mind which this 
young man possessed, loved the atmosphere of sad- 
ness which prevailed around Ursule. He came 
there, near her, to talk of the evils of life, to 








blaspheme at its enjoyments; speaking alone of 
its illusions, without perceiving that, in this in- 
terchange of sorrows, which their two hearts, 
still young, were exhaling, there was a gentle 
sympathy which strongly resembled the enjoyments 
whose existence they denied ! 

At length, one evening a few months after, on 
the edge of a forest, while we were walking in the 
midst of an uncultivated heath, a few paces from 
our mutual friends, Maurice said to me :— 

‘*‘Is it not the most positive happiness in this 
world, to make another happy? Is there not, in 
the joy that we give, an unbounded sweetness! To 
devote ourselves to one who, without us, would 
have known nothing of life but its tears. Is this 
not a happiness preferable to the most brilliant 
destiny’ To infuse new life into a dying soul ; 
better than God, perhaps, who gave it life. Is 
not this a bright dream ?”’ 

I Jooked at him anxious]y—a tear glistening in 
my eyes. 

“Yes!’’ said he, ‘task Ursule if she will 

An exclamation of joy was my response, and 
I hastened precipitately towards the poor girl’s 
dwelling. 

When I reached Ursule. she was seated. as 
usual, at work, but half asleep. Solitude, the 
absence of the faintest noise, a want of the slight- 
est interest in things around her, had really lulled 
her soul to sleep. This was one of the first bless- 
ings Providence had bestowed upon her. It re- 
lieved her sufferings! There are some who would 
have pity, even for this immobility of existence, 
which had not had its part of life and youth. She 
smiled on seeing me. ‘To smile was the greatest 
effort her poor paralyzed soul indulged in. I was 
not fearful of giving a violent shock to an organ- 
ization which had endured so much, by affecting it 
with a sudden commotion of happiness; I wished 


'to discover whether its life was absent only, or 
color. Maurice d’Urval stopped, exchanged a few | 


whether it was definitively extinct ! 

I seated myself on a chair before her. I took 
both of her hands in my own, and, fixing my eyes 
upon hers— 

‘* Ursule,”’ said I to her, ‘* Maurice d’Erval 
has desired me to ask you if you will be his wife !”’ 

The poor girl looked as if she had been struck 
by a thunderbolt! In an instant tears were 
streaming from her eyes; her glance gleamed 
through this misty veil, the circulation of her blood, 
so long arrested, gushed precipitately through her 
veins, and spread a roseate tinge throughout her 
person, covering her cheeks with a most brilliant 
color; her breast scarcely affording room for its 
oppressed respiration, heaved with emotion ; her 
heart beat violently, and her hands closed convul- 
sively in my own. Ursule’s soul had been slum- 
bering only ; it was now awake. Like the voice 
of the Lord, which said to the poor dead dam- 
sel :—*‘Arise, and walk!” so love said to Ur- 
sule :—*‘Awaken !"” 

Ursule had suddenly loved ; perhaps she might 
have felt it before this moment; but it was un- 
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known to herself and to others. Now the veil 
was torn asunder, and she saw herself in love ! 

At the end of a few seconds, she passed her 
hand over her forehead and said, in a low tone 
of voice, ‘* No, it is impossible !’’ 

I only repeated the same phrase, “ Maurice 
d'Erval asks if you will be his wife,’’ so to ac- 
custom Ursule to this association of words, which, 
like notes in harmony, formed for the poor girl a 
melody till then unknown. 

“ His wife !’’ she repeated with ecstasy, “ his 
wife!’ and precipitating herself toward her moth- 
er’s chair, ‘‘ My mother, do you hear ?”’ said she, 
‘* He asks me to be his wife !”’ 

** My daughter,’’ replied the blind, old woman, 
feeling to take Ursule’s hand, ‘* my beloved daugh- 
ter, God ought sooner or later to reward your vir- 
tues !”’ 

‘* My God!” exclaimed Ursule, ‘ what is all 
this has happened me to-day! ‘‘ His wife!”’ ** My 
beloved daughter !"’ 

She threw herself upon her knees ; her hands 
clasped, her face inundated with tears. 

At this moment steps were heard in the narrow 
passage. 

“Tt is he!” exclaimed Ursule. ‘*Oh, my 
God !’’ she added, pressing her hands upon her 
heart, ‘‘ this, then, is life !”’ 

I went out by a private door, leaving Ursule, 
beautiful in her tears, in emotion, in happiness, to 
receive Maurice d’Erval alone. 

From this day Ursule was completely meta- 
morphosed. She was relieved ; she became ani- 
mated ; she was rejuvenated under the gentle 
influence of happiness. She even regained more 
beauty than she ever had possessed. There ex- 
isted within her an indescribable radiation, which 
gave her countenance an undefinable expression of 
joyful coloring. Her happiness partook somewhat 
of her early nature. It was collected, silent, 
calm, mysteriously exalted. Thus Maurice, who 
had found and loved a woman seated in obscurity, 
pale and weary of living, had now no change to 
desire in the picture that had pleased him since 
Ursule was happy. 

Long evenings were passed away beside each 
other, in the small parlor on the ground floor, 
with no other light than a few beams from the 
moon, which fell through the opened window. 
They talked a little, and gazed on each other 
often, as they dreamed away the hours. 

Ursule loved with frankness and simplicity. 
She would say to Maurice, ‘‘ I am happy; I love, 
I thank you.” 

Their love sought neither the sunshine, nor the 
open air, nor space. The small gray house was 
its only witness. Ursule was always working, 
and remained near her parents. But if her per- 
son immovably occupied the same place as for- 
merly, her soul had flown away, was free, resus- 
citated, radiant ; the walls of this narrow dwell- 
ing contained it no longer ; she had winged her 
flight. Thus the sweet magic of hope not only 
embellished the future, but it also pervaded the 





present; and by its all-powerful prism, meta- 
morphosed the aspect of all things. The small 
house still remained sad and gloomy, as it had 
been for the last twenty years. But one thought, 
creeping into the innermost depth of a woman’s 
heart, had made it a palace. Oh, dreams of 
hope! Why do you always vanish, like the pur- 
pled clouds that glide over the face of heaven, 
passing, passing away’ Who has never known 
you is a thousand times poorer than he who has 
you to regret! a . ® ° 

Thus for Ursule the time passed happily away. 

But one day arrived, when Maurice, entering 
the small parlor, said to his affianced— 

** Love, let us hasten our marriage! My reg- 
iment is about to change its quarters. We must 
be married, so that you may leave with me.”’ 

** Shall we go far, Maurice '” 

“Are you alarmed, then, my dear Ursule, at 
the idea of seeing a new country, or some other 
corner of the world? There are many much 
handsomer places than this !”’ 

**It is not for myself, Maurice, but for my 
parents. They are very old to undertake a long 
voyage !”’ 

Maurice remained immovable before Ursule ; 
although the thick veil which happiness had spread 
before Maurice’s eyes had prevented him from 
reflecting, yet he well knew that Ursule, to partake 
of his wandering career, would have to separate 
herself from her parents. He had foreseen her 
grief ; but confident in the love with which he had 
inspired her, he had believed that this devoted love 
would have power to mitigate any distress the sep- 
aration might oecasion. It had become, at last, 
necessary to enlighten Ursule as to the future ; 
and, sad at the inevitable sorrow which he was 
about to cause his betrothed, Maurice took her 
hand, made her be seated in her accustomed place, 
and said to her, gently — 

** My love, it is impossible for your father and 
mother to follow us in our wanderings! 
Until now, Ursule, we have loved and wept to- 
gether; we have made of life a dream, without 
resorting to any question which might bear a re- 
lation with its actual details. The moment for 
speaking of the future has arrived. My love, I 
have no fortune; I possess my sword, alone. 
Moreover, being at the commencement of my ca- 
reer, my allowances amount to only a few hundred 
franes, which will impose upon both of us many 
privations. I have relied on your courage! You 
alone can accompany me. ‘The presence of your 
parents in our establishment would bring with it 
calamities that could not be borne. We would 
not even have enough bread !”’ 

** To leave my father and mother!” cried Ur- 
sule. 

‘** Leave them with the little they possess, in 
this small house ; confide them to some careful 
person, and accompany your husband !”’ 

“*To leave my father and mother !’’ repeated 
Ursule. ‘‘ But you do not know, then, that what 
they possess is insufficient for their existence? 
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That to pay the rent of this miserable dwelling, I! 
work unknown to them! That for twenty years | 
they have been attended alone by me?”’ 

‘My poor Ursule,”’ replied Maurice, ‘ you | 
must submit to what is inevitable! You have con- | 
cealed from them the loss of what little fortune they | 
possessed. Let them be informed of it now, since 
it has become necessary. Make their wants con- 
form to the little that still remains to them; for, | 
alas! my love, we have nothing to give them !”’ 

‘To go away without taking them with us! 
It is impossible! I tell you I have to work 
for them !”’ 

** Ursule, my Ursule!’’ replied Maurice, press- 
ing the poor woman's hands in his own, * I beseech | 
you, do not permit yourself to be led away by the | 
impulses of your generous heart. Reflect! Look 
that truth in the face. We do not refuse to give ; 
we have nothing to give. We can barely subsist | 
together ; and that only because we have the cour- 
age to meet suffering.”’ 

**T cannot leave them!’ replied Ursule, in 
heart-rending grief, looking at the two old people 
asleep in their chairs. 

** Do you not love me, Ursule ?’’ said Maurice 
to his betrothed. 

The poor girl's only reply was a torrent of 
tears. 

Maurice remained some time longer beside her. 
He said a thousand gentle words of tenderness to 
her; he explained to her a hundred times their 
position ; brought to her mind the conviction that 
her dreams upon this subject were impossible ; 
entered into the details of her parents’ future mode 
of existence; and then left her, after lavishing 
upon her a thousand affectionate epithets. She 
had permitted him to talk on without reply. 

Left alone, Ursule remained for hours, her head 
leaning upon her hand. Alas! The long-com- 
ing happiness shone but an instant upon her life, 
and vanished away! Sweet dreams, the friends 
of all young hearts, absent from hers so long, re- 
appeared only to depart again! Forgetfulness, 
silence, darkness, again resumed possession of an 
existence which happiness had disputed with them 
but for an instant! The night so passed away ! 
What passed in the poor girl’s heart? God alone 
knows. She has never spoken of it to one on 
earth ! 

At the first glimmering of daylight, she started 
up; closed the window, which had remained open 
since the evening before ; and, pale and trembling 
with cold and emotion, she took some paper, a pen, 
and wrote : 








j 
| 








Adieu, Maurice! I remain with my father and 
mother. To abandon them, in their old age, would 
be to leave them to die. ‘They no longer have any- 
thing but me inthe world! My sister, when dying, 
confided them to me, and said, ‘* We will meet 
again, Ursule!’’ I shall never see her again, if I 
do not perform my duty. 

I have loved you well! I will love you rags 

ou 





My life will only be a remembrance of you. 
have been oie, generous! but, alas! we are too 





poor to be married! I understood it yesterday 
Adieu ! Oh! it takes great courage to write 
that word——I hope your life will be calm. Anoth- 
er, more happy than I, will love you——It is so 
easy to love you! Yet do not entirely forget poor 
Ursule! Adieu, my friend! Ah! I well knew 
that I could not be happy ! Ursvte. 











I abridge my recital. Ursule saw Maurice 
again; she saw me again. But all our prayers, 
our supplications, were useless; she would never 
leave her parents. ‘‘ They require my support,” 
said she. In vain, being selfish in her place, I 
spoke to her of Maurice’s love, of his kindness to 
her. In vain, in a sort of cruelty, I reminded her 
of her age, of the impossibility of finding another 
chance to change her destiny. She wept while 
listening to me ; moistening, with her tears, the 
work which she did not wish to discontinue. 
Then, her head fallen on her bosom, she repeated, 
in a faint voice, ‘‘ They will die, I must work for 
them !’’ She exacted of us that her mother should 
never be informed of what had passed. ‘Those for 
whom she sacrificed herself were always ignorant 
of it. A pious fraud deceived them, as to the 
causes of the rupture of their daughter’s marriage ! 
Ursule again took her place at the window ; 
recommenced embroidering ; worked without re- 
laxation, immovable, pale, broken-hearted ! 

Alas! Maurice d’Erval possessed one of those 
rational and circumspect minds that assigns limits 
even to devotion; that is incapable of compre- 
hending a sublime infatuation. His heart, like 
his mind, admitted impossibilities. If his mar- 
riage to Ursule had taken place without any ob- 
stacle, perhaps she might have believed, even to 
her latest breath, in the boundless affection of her 
husband. There are affections which require an 
easy path. But a barrier to be overcome present- 
ed itself, like a fatal ordeal, and held up in the 
light to Maurice’s eyes, the love which he felt, 
He saw the limits of it! 

Maurice supplicated, wept for a long time, and 
at last became offended, discouraged, and left. 

It happened, one day, whilst Ursule was seated 
near the window, she heard the sounds of martial 
music, as they swept along, and a heavy and 
measured tread resounded on her ear. It was the 
regiment departing, preceded by its band. The 
farewell ‘lourish of trumpets came reéchoing like 
a sad adieu, and then died away along the nar- 
row alley where Ursule dwelt. Trembling, she 
listened. The music, at first brilliant and near 
her, soon became less distinct, and faded away ! 
Then, from afar, it only reached her ears, a vague, 
uncertain murmur; then, from time to time, an 
isolated strain came wafted along on the wind; 
and at last a dull silence succeeded these martial 
strains, which space engulfed. The last hope in 
Ursule’s life seemed to attach itself to these faint 
notes, which reached her from afar; with 
them it fled—departed—died away ! The poor 
girl had permitted her embroidery to fall into her 
lap, and her face was hidden in her hands. 
Through her fingers a few tears were coursing. In 
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86 RESIGNATION. 


this attitude she remained as long as the heavy 
tread and music of the regiment could be heard ; 
then she again took up her work. She re- 
sumed it for life! 

The evening of the day of their last separation, 
of the day when the grand sacrifice was complet- 
ed, Ursule, after bestowing upon her parents the 
attentions with which each day was ended, seated 
herself at the foot of her mother’s bed, and bent 
over towards her, fixing upon her a gaze, which 
the blind mother could not see was humid with 
tears. Gently taking her hand, the poor aban- 
doned affianced one murmured, in a voice choked 
with emotion : 

** My mother! you love me, do you not? My 
presence is a comfort to you? My attentions are 
sweet to you, mother’ You would suffer, would 
you not, should I leave you ?” 

The blind woman turned her head towards the 
wall and said : 

‘Oh Lord, Ursule,I am so tired; let me go 
to sleep !”” 

This one word of tenderness, which she had 
wished to obtain as the only recompense for her 
painful devotion, was not pronounced. The blind 
old woman went to sleep, pushing away from her 
the hand which her daughter had extended. But, 
between the two green serge curtains of the alcove, 
was a wooden image of Christ, embrowned by 
time. The hands which no friend on earth would 
press, Ursule extended toward her God, and, 
kneeling beside her blind parent’s bed, she was 
long engaged in prayer. 

Since then, Ursule became more pale, more 





silent, more immovable than ever. These newly 


occasioned tears washed away the last traces of 
her youth and beauty. In-a few days she had 
grown old. She could please no one now; but 
if she had possessed the power, Ursule had no de- 
sire to please! ‘‘All is told !’’ was a phrase she 
had already pronounced ; this time she was sadly 
correct for her all was told ! 

Maurice d’Erval was spoken of no more. Ur- 
sule had pleased him, as a graceful picture whose 
melancholy expression had touched his soul.— 
Leaving it, the colors of the picture faded, then 
became effaced. He forgot! 

Oh, my God! how many things are forgotten 
in this life! Why has not Heaven, who per- 
mits some hearts to grow cold from seeing the 
object of its love too often, at least accorded to 
those whom fate separates, the power of weeping 
forever’ My God! the life which thou givest is 
often full of sorrow ! 

A year after these events, Ursule’s mother be- 
came sick. Her disease was of that kind for which 
there exists no remedy. It was the easy, grad- 








ual wearing away of life. Ursule watched, prayed 
beside her mother’s bed ; received her last sigh 
and her last blessing. 

**In thy turn, Marthe,” said Ursule, “ our 
mother is now with you. Conduct her toward 
God $99 

She then came to kneel beside the old man, 
who remained alone. She made him put on his 
dress of mourning, without his seeming to perceive 
it; but the second day after the blind woman's 
death, when they removed the old arm-chair in 
which she had remained seated for so many years 
beside her old husband, the old man turned to- 
ward the vacant place, and cried—‘‘ My wife !”’ 
Ursule spoke to him, and endeavored to divert 
him. He replied: ‘* My wife !’’ and two tears 
trickled down the old man’s cheeks. In the even- 
ing they carried him his usual nourishment; but 
he turned away his head, and with a sad voice, 
his eyes fixed upon the vacant place, he said 
again: ‘* My wife!” 

Ursule, in despair, essayed everything that 
grief or affection could suggest. The idiotic 
old man remained, leaning forward toward the 
place to which the blind woman's chair had been 
moved ; and, refusing all nutriment, with clasped 
hands, he regarded Ursule, repeating, like a child 
begging to obtain something it desired: ‘* My 
wife !”” 

A month after, he died. 

In his last moments, when the priest, who had 
been summoned to his bedside, endeavored to di- 
vert his thoughts to God, his Creator, the moment 
came when he believed he had reillumined the 
old man’s dying mind, for he joined his hands to- 
gether and raised his eyes to heaven ; but for the 
last time he again cried: ‘‘ My wife!’’ as if he 
had seen her hovering above his head. 

As they were bearing away from the small gray 
house the coffin of her father, Ursule murmured : 
‘“* My God, I deserved to have them left living a 
little longer !”’ 

And Ursule remained alone forever. 

All this transpired many years ago. 

I was compelled to leave the little town of 
; to leave Ursule. I have travelled. A 
thousand events have succeeded each other in my 
life, without effacing from my memory the poor 
girl's history. But Ursule, like those hearts 
which, when broken, refuse all conso,ation, be- 
came tired of writing to me. After many vain 
efforts to carry her abroad to weep with me, I lost 
all trace of her. 

What has become of her? Is she yet alive? 
is she dead ? 

Alas! the poor girl never had even that good 
fortune! I believe that she may still be living! 














[CHARACTER OF BERKELEY.] 

. Tue editor of Mrs. Carter’s Letters to Mrs. Mon- 
tagu speaks of Dr. Berkeley, in a note, (vol. 2, p. 
52,) as ‘‘an amiable man, simple, virtuous and prim- 
itive. He once dined at the house of a gentleman 





in East Kent. with a well known eccentric Bishop 
of the sister island. The Bishep drank a bottle of 
Madeira with his dinner, and swore like a gentle- 
man ; the Prebend talked divinity, and drank noth- 
ing but water.” 





RUSSIA AND AUSTRIA. 


From the Examiner, 1 Sept. 
RUSSIA AND AUSTRIA. 


Rertrisvution always follows crime, but seldom 
so rapidly with nations as with individuals. Hard- 
ly, however, does the end so long aimed at by the 
continental despots and furthered by their accom- 
plices in this country—the suppression of all civil 
self-government and the substitution of a military 
despotism—seem to be finally attained, when those 
very accomplices begin to tremble at the natural 
and inevitable consequences. The Times of Tues- 
day contains a series of instructive admissions 
which render but little comment necessary from 
us. 
The first is, that the absolutist system of gov- 
erning, by means of a bureaucratic centralization 
and by the suppression of all local self-govern- 
ment, has been weighed and found wanting ; and 
that the bayonet is at present the sole support of 
the existing authorities of central Europe. 


The armies (says the Times) everywhere stood 
firm, and they alone represented any or ganized power, 
based on known principles. \n their ranks at least was 
to be found regular authority, practical strength, and 
a definite purpose. 


The next important admission is, that whilst 
the natural weight of England 
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The aggressive power of Russia is to be found 
not in her own resources, but in the weakness and 
disunion of neighboring nations. It has therefore 
always been her aim to foment all dissensions, 
particularly those which arise from differences of 
language or religion, in those quarters to which 
her designs extend, whether north or south, 
whether upon the Baltic or upon the Danube : 
and by such means to establish, first an underhand 
influence, and then a protectorate, till time is 
ready to ripen ulterior plans. The scheme by 
which the czar would have set himself up as pro- 
tector of Denmark and virtual ruler of the Baltic, 
has been signally frustrated by the tact and skill 
of Lord Palmerston. But, for the furtherance of 
Russian designs upon the Danubian countries, a 
combination of circumstances has occurred hardly 
to be paralleled in any age or country. Who 
could have supposed the house of Hapsburg so 
madly suicidal as to invite the intervention of the 
very power from whose designs it had most to 
feart Who could have thought it possible that 
Turkey or Prussia would have looked tamely on. 
while the security of their own territories de- 
pended upon the success of the Hungarians? 
Above all, who could have thought it possible 
that in England, this country of freedom, a large 





has been frittered away and alienated from all the 
established principles of her policy, that of Russia 
has risen to a degree of power and eminence which 
we cannot view without apprehension for the liber- 
ties and the independence of Europe. 


The latter part of this sentence is unfortunately | 


too true ; but while we perfectly understand the 
insinuation conveyed in the former part, we as 
strongly repudiate it. It would doubtless have 
been according to the established principles of 


portion of the daily press should have been sys- 


| Someones engaged in misrepresenting the true 


nature of the contest ; in blinding the moneyed in- 
terests to the inevitable danger that awaited peace 
and commerce, in case of the defeat of the Hun- 
garians ; and in thus forming a factitious opinion, 
which, being sedulously circulated throughout the 
continent, has had no inconsiderable effect in 
strengthening the hands of the supporters of arbi- 
trary power ? 





The only means of preventing the interference 


English policy, as English poliey is viewed of Russia in Hungary sooner or later, under one 
by Lord Aberdeen and the Times, to have sent) pretext or another, would have been the adoption of 
a British fleet to overawe Venice and Lom-/an honest and straightforward policy by the house 
bardy, and thus to have allowed Radetzky'’s| of Hapsburg. That the ‘‘divide et impera”’ system 
army to take the field against the Hungarians ;| of that house must necessarily tend to such a re- 





° : , ‘ | 
when, supposing the united Austrian armies able | 


to have crushed Hungarian independence, (a sup- 
position we greatly doubt the truth of,) the neces- 
sity of calling in Russian troops to aid in the cru- 
sade against constitutional freedom might possib/y 
have been avoided. But admitting that such a 
result could have been obtained by such means, is 
there an Englishman worthy of the name who 
will not feel with us that it is far better for his 
country to submit to any loss of moral or material 
influence, to any direct or indirect commercial dis- 
advantages, than to have been guilty of such a 
piece of baseness' Whatever England may have 
lost, she has at least preserved her honor. 

It is, however, undeniable that the ‘* natural 


weight of Russia has risen to a degree of power 
and eminence which cannot be viewed without ap- 
prehension for the liberties and the independence 
of Europe ;’’—and that this has not been even in 
a still greater degree the case, is solely owing to 


the exertions of Lord Pa!merston. 


sult, was foretold as long ago as 1791 by Charles 
Jesernitzky in the Hungarian Diet. The blow 
has fallen; the Hungarians have been defeated ; 
but among their enemies at Vienna and in Lon- 
don, no peans of triumph are heard. At Vienna 
the financial embarrassment does not decrease. 
The three millions to be paid by Sardinia is a sum 
that does not very much exceed the average an- 
/nual deficit of the Austrian finances during the 
| years of profound peace since 1815. Hungary is 
| drained and exhausted ; and the Hereditary States 
are suffering from a cessation of trade. Another 
national bankruptcy must inevitably ensue ; but 
| whether this can be staved off for a while by 
wringing the last farthing from the impoverished 
tax-payers, and by consuming the capital of the 
country, it is impossible to say at present. 

Now it is, then, that the bitter truth must come 
in a palpable shape before the young emperor, that 
he is no longer an independent monarch, but a vas- 
sal. ‘* Paskiewitch could boast that Hungary lay 
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88 RUSSIA AND AUSTRIA. 


at the feet of a Muscovite emperor,’ not of an Aus- 
trian one. Turn where he may, among all the 
heterogeneous populations of his territories, he 
meets with only disaffection and discontent. The 
accession of military force gained by the termina- 
tion of the Hungarian war may, indeed, be used 
nominally for the furtherance of the ambitious 
plans of Schwarzenberg in Germany; but they 
will be used in reality for the furtherance of the 
interests of the czar. Should he even emancipate 
himself from the effects of his Jesuit education and 
from the evil counsels of his mother, and really 
wish to govern as a constitutional monarch, he 
would find almost insuperable difficulties in his 
way. The complicated and artificial system of 
Austrian bureaucracy cannot be changed in a day. 
Yet unless municipal institutions, after the model 
of the Hungarian, be introduced, all the paper 
constitutions that could be framed would be utterly 
without value to attack the root of the evil. In 
Austria there were, in 1842, besides 30,000 cus- 
tom-house officers, no less than 140,000 persons 
employed in the routine of the central government ; 
there were also 100,000 of the same class enjoying 
pensions ; there were numerous extra hands for 
special purposes; and new offices were being 
daily created. Of municipal self-government there 
was hardly a vestige. Would the ezar, 


whose counsels must unavoidably have great weight 
for some time to come, and who can scarcely be ex- 
pected to fortify the constitutiona] opponents of a 
return to the old system, 


permit the introduction of any real system of self- 
government! Why, we already see that, in Hun- 
gary, the Austrian commissioners are everywhere 
engaged in suppressing the existing municipal in- 
stitutions, the only basis upon which a powerful 
empire could be reconstructed. 

But what is the tone of those who, in England, 
hounded on Welden and Haynau, Cossack and 
Calmuck, to the death struggle of the gallant Hun- 
garianst ‘‘ The result,’’ says the Times, and says 
it most truly, 


is now dawning on the world. * * * The 
part which Austria is prepared to play in the affairs 
of Germany and of Central Europe is necessarily, 
though perhaps reluctantly, Russian. * * * 
Certain it is that these events * * * have ad- 
vanced the power of Russia in Southern Germany 
to an unprecedented extent, and that she is destined 
to play whatever part she may think fit, or to direct 
the parts of others, in the next questions that may 
arise in that part of the continent. 


In other words—a Protectorate of Russia in the 
south of Germany, as well as in Austria and Hun- 
gary with a complete suppression of whatever 
glimmerings of liberty may yet be left in Baden, 
Wirtemberg, and Bavaria, as well as, in all prob- 
ability, “* intervention’’ in the affairs of Switzer- 
land ! . 


The opinion expressed by the Russian cabinet 
will have the greatest influence over the fate of that 
vast chain of states which reach from the sources 0 
the Rhine and the Danube to her own frontiers. 











policy of these states will be guided by one system, and 
A hat system the Emperor Nicholas will hold the 


Such s the commencement of the change made 
in the European system, and the balance of power, 
by the overthrow of one heroic nation. What is 
to be the end, it is not easy to foresee. The 
Times, which was so lately convinced that a com- 
bination founded on the charter of Count Stadion 
‘* would raise the Austrian empire from its ashes,” 
and which 


trusted the Emperor of Russia would give the most 
effectual pee of his disinterested policy, by with- 
drawing his forces with the least possible delay, 


is now reduced to hope, or, to use its very words, 


to be 


not without hopes that the Russian cabinet may dis- 
claim those violent and despotic intentions which 
are commonly attributed to it. 


Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leop- 
ard his spots? Whatever the system may be of 
which the Emperor Nicholas will hold the key, 
we may be sure that it will not be calculated to 
promote the interests of civil, religious, or com- 
mercial freedom. Already we observe that duties 
on imports have been raised at Odessa. Russian 
influence in the Hungarian and Dalmatian ports 
on the Adriatic will effectually prevent any change 
from the Austrian restrictive system, which the 
success of t'~ Hungarians would at once have 
abolished. But this is not all the injury which 
England may expect from Austria falling under 
the Suzeraineté of the ezar. The districts we 
have just mentioned furnish admirable sailors, the 
one element wanting to the Russian navy ; and 
whether the war fleet which they may be used to 
man be called Austrian or Russian, will matter 
but little, as long as it is directed by the will of 
the ezar. That, from this position, the Russian 
intrigues against the integrity of Turkey may be 
earried on with greater efficacy than ever, it is 
superfluous to mention. 

Such prospects cannot fail to excite the most 
serious reflections in the breasts, not merely of 
every sincere lover of rational liberty, and of every 
one who considers the maintenance of a balance 
of power an European necessity, but also of every 
one who knows how much the welfare of this 
country is influenced by its commercial relations 
with the rest of Europe, and what a rude shock 
these may receive from an attempt at reviving the 
continental system of Napoleon, or even from that 
natural decay of trade which attends a feeling of 
insecurity. Well may the Times ask upon what 
principles the affairs of Europe are to be carried 
on. What will restore that union and confidence 
between the governors and the governed, without 
which no state can be powerful, prosperous, or 
secure! The answer is not difficult. The solu- 
tion of the problem is to be found in recurring to 
the fundamental and imperishable principle of 
self-government ; in maiotaining municipal institu- 
tions wherever, as in Hungary, they do exist; 
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and in reintroducing them wherever they have 
fallen a sacrifice to the levelling spirit of modern 
bureaucratic despotism. Without such institu- 
tions, all the Qetroyée constitutions that may be 
granted are worth the parchment they are written 
on, and no more. 

But is there any probability that such measures 
will be resorted to by those into whose hands the 
destinies of Evrope, at the present moment, seem 
to be given? We confess we are not sanguine. 
Sometimes, however, out of an extremity of evil 
good will rise; and the very financial embarrass- 
ments which have been brought upon the coun- 
tries thus ruled, may compel their rulers to pause 
in a mad career. At all events it is necessary 
that the opinion of England should be loudly ex- 
pressed. So far from the friends of Hungary re- 
laxing their exertions, they must now endeavor to 
save a futurity for her, by petitioning—by be- 
seeching our gracious queen, to use her utmost 
endeavors that the integrity of Hungary shall be 
guaranteed, and that her municipal institutions 
shall be respected ; that Hungary may not be- 
come ‘‘a larger Poland ;” and that at least one 
germ of rational liberty may be preserved, what- 
ever may be the vicissitudes of the Danubian 
countries. ‘The political horizon of Europe is 
overcast and gloomy; but we still hope that the 
minister who so lately thwarted the designs of 
Russia in the Baltic. may, if duly supported by 
the voice of the country, be able to oppose some 


resistance to them in eastern and central Europe. 





From the Examiner, | Sept. 


SWITZERLAND MENACED WITH THE FATE OF 
HUNGARY. 


A sar has arisen to prevent the perfect adhe- 
sion of the French president to that new holy 
alliance of despotism whose armies and whose 
principles are now triumphant from the Straits 
of Sicily to the Baltic. The French government 
itself had been lulled into the opinion that its cir- 
cumspect conduct had won the approbation of the 
courts of the East. During the last fortnight, 
however, the ulterior views of Russia and of Aus- 
tria, hidden as long as the Hungarian struggle 
remained doubtful, have become more fully known ; 
and we have reason to believe that France has re- 
ceived cause for distrust and alarm. 

Fortunately, the great bone of contention be- 
tween France and Austria, the position of Pied- 
mont, had been settled by the conclusion of the 
treaty before Gorgey’s submission. But the Ro- 
man affair remained undetermined ; and in this, 
it is now acknowledged, the French government 





agreed amongst the great courts, however, that 
they would hereafter settle the Swiss question in 
common, Russia withdrew for the time. But 
Hungary subdued, now comes the affair of Swit- 
zerland. It is a republic in the midst of Europe, 
the refuge of republicans, with a free press, with 
most liberal institutions, and with the democratic 
party uppermost and governing its respective ean- 
tons. Austria declares that the peace of Europe 
cannot be preserved as long as Switzerland re- 
mains in this state ; and whilst some recommend 
a conquest and military occupation, for the pur- 
pose of restoring the old aristocratic parties to 
power, others recommend a partition. Commer- 
cial views of course blend with political ones. 
For Switzerland not only harbors ideas of politi- 
eal freedom, but practises commercial freedom 
also. An Austrian Zolverein of high duties 
would be impossible as long as Switzerland re- 
mains, as at present, open to British commodities. 

Switzerland, therefore, is menaced with the 
fate of Hungary; and although the Swiss are 
brave, they cannot, any more than the Hungari- 
ans, resist the united forces of Germany and 
Russia. But in this grave meditation of absorb- 
ing a free country, it was hoped that France 
would prove a willing accomplice. She had 
shown herself obsequious in Rome, not very exi- 
gent in Piedmont, and had betrayed no sympathy 
for either Hungarian or German resistance. But 
French statesmen, however conservative, pacific, 
or monarchic, cannot consent to blot Switzerland 
from the map of Europe, even at the price of 
taking a share. It would be not only disgrace 
ful, but highly impolitic, to allow Austria, es 
pecially in such hands as she is at present, to 
advance her military outposts beyond Bregenz. 
It would not do to play over again in Switzerland 
the game of Italy. It would not do to allow the 
Austrians to oecupy the Grisons. whilst France 
was content with a counterpoise in the seizure of 
Geneva. 

But what to dot The Austrians, with the 
Russians at their back, menace Switzerland. 
Even the smallest of their demands will not be 
complied with by the Swiss, who will raise 
troops, and menace war. Is France at once to 
forbid the invasion of Switzerland! and if so, is 
France to undertake, as at Rome, the un-demo- 
eratizing of Switzerland? She has had enough 
of this in Rome ; but dare she say to Austria and 
Russia, Switzerland must remain as it is? 

These are questions that seriously occupy the 
consideration of French statesmen. And they are 
the more serious, because Prussia joins Austria 
and Russia in the demand to reduce Switzerland 


will be forced to assume an altogether new atti-| to at least homogeneity with the conservative gov- 


tude. Now, too, in addition to the Roman affair, 
there has arisen another, as yet almost unnoticed 
by the press, but very sure, at no great distance 
of time, to swell into paramount importance. This 
is, What is to be done with Switzerland ? 

When the Russian troops lately approached the 
frontier, the Swiss raised an army. It being 


ernments around her A German republic might 
have been tolerated up to this time ; but now it 
is of too dangerous an example, and great efforts 
will be made to blot out all such. The difficulty 
lies in the attitude to be assumed by France, and 
un that depends the future fate of Switzerland 
and the peace of Europe 
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Much will depend too, no doubt, on the conduct 
of the British ministry. It will be appealed to 
by the Swiss, and defied, should it remonstrate, 
by the powers of the East. If England and 
France think as one upon the question, it is de- 
cided, and Switzerland saved. If they disagree, 
and act separately, the fate of Hungary is to be 
feared for Switzerland. 





PEACE CONGRESS IN PARIS. 


[We make up this article from several papers, but es- 
pecially request the reader’s attention to that from the 
Times, upon Mr. Gurney’s statement ;—which appears to 
have been overlooked by American reporters, ignorant of 
the weight of his authority. Let the Times continue its 
battery, and the walls will fall. 

In a future number we shall shew that the cost of gov- 
ernment in France has been increasing, and continues to 
increase so fast as to make everything except disbanding 
the army hopeless against insolvency. The expense in- 
curred by the continental powers, in keeping down the 
masses of their own people, is ruinous. And without 
these standing armies, peace would soon reign over Eu- 
rope. } 

From the National Era. 


One of the most striking speeches made before 
the congress was the following :— 


SPEECH OF RICHARD COBDEN. 


I have the honor to submit to your consideration 

a motion condemnatory of loans for warlike pur- 
oses. My object is to promote peace by with- 
olding the sinews of war. I propose that this 
congress shall make an appeal to the consciences 
of all those who have money to lend. [Hear, hear.] 
I do not allude to a few bankers who appear before 
the world as loan-contractors. ‘lhey are the agents 
only for collecting funds from smaller capitalists. 
[t is from the savings and accumulations of the 
merchants, manufacturers, traders, agriculturists, 
and annuitants, of civilized Europe, that warlike 
governments can alone supply their necessities ; 
and to them we will appeal, by every motive of 
self-interest and humanity, not to lend their sup- 
port to a barbarous system, which obstructs com- 
meree, uproots industry, annihilates capital and 
labor, and revels amidst the tears and blood of 
their fellow-creatures. We will do more; we will 
in every possible way expose the character and ob- 
jects, and exhibit to the world the true state of the 
resources of every government which endeavors to 
contract a loan for warlike purposes. The time is 
gone by when barbarous nations, devoted to war. 
could conquer civilized Europe, unless, indeed, the 
latter will be so very complacent as to lend the 
money necessary for its own subjugation. [Hear, 
hear.| War has become an expensive luxury. It 
is no longer a question of bows and arrows, swords 
and shields. [Cheers.] Battles are now decided 
by artillery, and every discharge of a cannon costs 
from twelve to fifteen franes. I wish, with all my 
heart, it was ten times as much. [Loud applause.] 
The consequence is, that when countries behind the 
rest of Europe in civilization enter upon hostilities, 
they are obliged to draw upon the resources of more 
civilized states—in other words, to raise a loan. 
And how is the money thus borrowed from the 
savings of honest industry expended! What is 
war in our day! Has it learned any of the chari- 
ties of peace’ Let us see. I hold in my hand an 





extract from a proclamation issued at Pesth, dated 
July 19, and signed Haynau. Praying forgiveness 
from your outraged feelings, I will read it : ‘* Any 
individual who shall, either by word or action, or 
by wearing any revolutionary signs or emblems, 
dare to support the cause of the rebels ; any indi- 
vidual who shall insult one of my soldiers, or those 
of our brave allies, either by words or blows ; any 
individual who shall enter into criminal relations 
with the enemies of the crown, or who shal] seek 
to kindle the flame of rebellion by reports spread 
for a sinister purpose, or who shall be rash enough 
to conceal arms, or not deliver them up within the 
delay fixed by my proclamation, shall be put to 
death with the shortest possible delay, and on the 
spot where the crime shall be committed, with- 
out distinction of condition or sex.’’ [Loud cries 
of “‘ Butchers! butchers !’"] This was addressed 
to the inhabitants of Pesth ; and, a few weeks af- 
terwards, the same signature appears to a procla- 
mation addressed to the inhabitants of the coun- 
tries of the Theiss, from which I will also read a 
short extract, and which I must declare to be the 
policy of the devil. [Loud laughter.] ‘* Take care 
not to incur my vengeance by revolutionary move- 
ments. Not being able in such a case to find out 
the guilty party, I shall be compelled to punish the 
whole district. If,on the territory occupied by my 
army, or in its rear, any attempt shall be commit- 
ted against my soldiers. or if any of the convoys 
should be stopped, or a courier, or the transport 
of provisions prevented, an immediate punishment 
shall be inflicted on the guilty commune ; it shall 
become the prey to flames, and levelled to the ground, 
to serve as a frightful example to other communes.”’ 
[Renewed cries of “‘ Butchers! butchers!"’] I ask 
you, whilst your flesh creeps, and your hair bristles 
with horror at these quotations, Has war borrowed 
any of the charities of Christianity! Have modern 
warriors repudiated the practices of the barbarians 
of antiquity? For my part I can see no difference 
between Attila and Haynau, between the Goth of 
the fifth and the Goth of the nineteenth century. 
But we address ourselves to those who by their 
loans really hire and pay the men who commit 
these atrocities, and we say: ‘‘ It is you who give 
strength to the arm which murders innocent women 
and helpless old age ; it is you who supply the torch 
which reduces to ashes peaceful and inoffensive vil- 
lages, and on your souls will rest the burden of 
these crimes against humanity.”’ I shall be told 
that it is useless to make an appeal to the sensibil- 
ities of men, who, with money lying unproductive 
at the bottom of their pockets, are thinking of noth- 
ing but five per cent. 1 will undertake to prove, 
though I shall not weary you now with an argu- 
ment on the subject, that peace will offer a far bet- 
ter field of battle, and that she will afford a much 
more profitable investment for the accumulation, 
than in partnership with Haynau and Co. This 
discussion will be raised again and again in vari- 
ous places. The Congress of Nations will make 
the tour of the civilized world. You, Frenchmen 
and Frenchwomen, who have received with so 
much enthusiasm your English visiters, in whose 
name I thank you ; who have known so well how 
to honor the noble zeal in the cause of humanity 
which has prompted your American guests to cross 
the great Atlantic, who have welcomed the pres- 
ence of Germans, Belgians, Dutchrsen, and the 
representatives of other nations, in this hall—you 
have imparted to the Peace Congress a great 
moral power, which its members will endeavor to 
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use for the benefit of humanity. We shall leave 
you with renewed hopes and courage, confident 
that we have only to persevere resolutely but le- 
gally, and always in a moral sense, and, step by 
step, we shall propagate the sublime idea which 
now reigns in this hall, till it embraces within its 
influence all the nations of the earth. [Loud and 
long-continued applause. ] 


There is no statesman in Europe more respected 
than Richard Cobden, nor yet one who better rep- 
resents the ‘* good time coming.’’ “His presence 
and aid, upon the occasion under notice, have es- 
tablished the peace movement as ‘‘ a great fact.”’ 
What was once but an idea, has, through such 
auspices, become a life; the word has become 
flesh. 

One of the most pleasing incidents of the con- 
gress was the following. Mr. Coquerel (member 
of the National Assembly) rose, and said— 


That he wished to draw the attention of the 
meeting to the interesting circumstances connected | 
with the volume which he held in his hand. [The 
gentleman here held up a little black-bound book.]| 
It was an essay on the best means of bringing about | 
a state of general peace in Europe, with the double | 
motto of Beati Pacifici, and Cedunt arma toge. The| 
date of this litthe work was 1693, and the author | 
was the celebrated William Penn, one of the found-| 
ers of the Society of Friends. [Immense cheering.]} 
There was every presumption in favor of the opin-| 
ion that this was the very copy that had been orig-| 
inally presented by the author to Queen Mary of | 
England, as on each cover were to be seen the! 
royal initials of her majesty. The volume had) 
been the day before presented by M. A. Barbier! 
to the person then speaking, in order that it might} 
be preserved in the library of the Protestant 
church of the Oratoire, as a memorial of the first! 
meeting of the Peace Congress at Paris. [Loud | 
cheers. } 





Mr. Coquere] is a very influential person in! 
Paris, as is indicated by the fact, that although a! 
Protestant pastor, he is also a representant du peu- 
ple. He was particularly valuable to the congress, 
on account of his perfect acquaintance with both, 
the English and French tongues. The president} 
could not speak a sentence of English ; nor, in fact, 
could Girardin or Garnier. 

Victor Hugo's closing speech was worthy the | 
author of ** Notre Dame.’’ The following indif-| 
ferent translation of it is from Galignani: 


My address (said he) shall be short, and yet Ij 
have to bid you adieu! How resolve to do so? 
Here during three days have questions of the deep- 
est import been discussed, examined, probed to the 
bottom; and, during those discussions, counsels 
have been given to governments which they will 
do well to profit by. If these three days’ sittings 
are attended with no other result, they will be the 
means of sowing in the minds of those present 
germs of cordiality, which must ripen in good fruit. 
{Hear, hear.] England, France, Belgium, Europe 
and America, would all be drawn closer by these 
sittings. [Hear, hear.] Yet the moment to part 
has arrived; but I can feel that we are strongly 
united in heart. [Applause.] But before parting 
I may be permitted to congratulate you and mysel 
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all joined together, wjthout distinction of country ; 

we have al] been united in one common feeling dur- 

ing our three days’ communion. The good work 

cannot go back—it must advance—it must be ac- 

complished. [Cheers.] The course of the future 

may be judged of by the sound of the footsteps 

of the past! [Hear, hear.] In the course of that 

day’s discussion, a reminiscence had been handed 

up to one of the speakers, that this is the anniver- 

sary of the dreadful massacre of St. Batholomew. 

The reverend gentleman who was speaking turned 

away from the thought of that sanguinary scene, 

with the pious horror natural to his sacred calling. 

But I, who may boast of firmer nerve, I take up 
the remembrance. Yes, it was on this day, two 
hundred and seventy-seven years ago, that Paris 
was roused from slumber by the sound of that dread 
bell which bore the name of the cloche d'argent. 

Massacre was on foot, seeking with keen eye for 
its victim—man was busy in slaying man. That 
slaughter was called for by mingled passion of the 
worst description. Hatred of all kinds was there 
urging on the slayer—hatred of a religious, a polit- 
ical, a personal character! And yet, on the anniver- 
sary of that same day of horror, and in that very 
city where blood was flowing like water, has God 
this day given a rendezvous unto men of peace, 
where wild tumult is transformed into order, and 
animosity into love! [Immense cheering.] ‘The 
stain of blood is blotted out, and in its place beams 
forth a ray of holy light. [Renewed cheers.] All 
distinctions are removed, and Papist and Huguenot 
meet together in friendly communion! ([Cheers, 
which prevented the speaker for some time from 
proceeding.] Who, that thinks of these amazing 
changes, can doubt of the progress that has been 
made? But whoever denies the force of progress 
must deny God, since progress is the boon of Prov- 
idence, and emanates from the great Being above! 
{Cheers.] I feel gratitude for the change that has 
been effected, and, pointing solemnly to the past, I 
say, Let this day be ever held memorable—let the 
24th August, 1572, be remembered only for the 
purpose of being compared with the 24th August, 
1849 ; and when we think of this latter, and ponder 
over the high purpose to which it has been devoted 
—the advocacy of the principles of peacee—let us 
not be so wanting in reliance on Providence as to 
doubt for one moment of the eventual success of our 
holy cause. [Immense cheering followed this ani- 
mated address. ] 


The chief interest of the congress did not reside 
in what are called its ‘‘ proceedings.’’? They cer- 
tainly were interesting, but not enough so to war- 
rant a voyage across the Atlantic. We could 
have heard as good addresses, and better, in Wash- 
ington or New York. What was worth crossing 
the ocean for was the sight of English, French, 
American, Dutch, Belgian, and German people 
mingling together in perfect illustration ‘ /iberté, 
égalité, and fraternité.”” The fusion did us all 
good. It melted down many a national prejudice, 
and moulded into beautiful shapes some of the best 
feelings of our nature. It was not a strife of na- 
tion against nation as to which should exhibit the 
greatest amount of cunning and power, but a noble 
and joyous rivalry as to which should exhibit the 
most good feeling and Christian sympathy; and 


f | the French people seemed to be delighted that we 





on the result of our proceedings. We have been 
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metropolis. The government, even, received us 
with open hand, and gave us every facility we 
could ask. We were allowed to come here from 
England, six hundred strong, without presenting 
a single passport, or opening a single portmanteau. 
On our arrival we were notified, by the minister 
of public works, that every public building and 
institution would be freely opened to us, on pre- 
sentation of our congressional cards. The cele- 
brated Fountains of Versailles were set in oper- 
ation, at great expense, for our special benefit ; 
and the famous Cascade of St. Cloud was not only 
set in operation, but magnificently illuminated. 
To crown all, De Tocqueville, minister of foreign 
affairs, invited every member of the congress to a 
soiree at his official residence, where we met near- 
ly all of his official colleagues, and several foreign 
ambassadors. It was pleasant to see among the 
latter our distinguished countryman, Mr. Rush. 

I shall have another letter to send you upon the 
congress, and so will close this, lest | weary you. 

Tavistock. 


P.S. Lamartine was not present at the con- 
gress, on account of his illness. Beranger was 
also absent from indisposition, but sent in a letter 
approving our movement. While at Versailles, 
the English members complimented their Amer- 
ican brethren by giving them a déjeuner a la four- 
chette, and presenting each of us, on the occasion, 
with a copy of the New Testament, in French. 
Richard Cobden presided over the ceremonies, and 
addresses were made, in acknowledgment of the 
honors, by W. Allen, D. D., Rev. James F. Clark, 
Elihu Burritt, and Henry Clapp, jun. 





From the Independent. 


The English papers are filled with the details 
of the Peace Congress. We have no room for 
the reports of speeches beyond what have already 
been furnished by our English correspondent. 
But there were several incidents in connection with 
this movement worthy of being chronicled as indi- 
cating the state of public feeling towards it. One 
of these is thus spoken of in the London Daily 
News of August 28 :— 


The greater number of the gentlemen from Eng- 
land and America left London by special train on 
the morning of Tuesday, the 2ist inst. The party, 
numbering between 700 and 800, found two special 
steamers waiting at Folkestone, to convey them to 
Boulogne, where they arrived at three and half 
past three, P. M. 

In consequence of the kind and active interven- 
tion of the President of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Monsieur Alexandre Adam, the usual passport for- 
malities were dispensed with on this occasion, and 
the custom-house authorities allowed the whole of 
the luggage to be landed and conveyed to the rail- 
way station without being examined. This last 
concession is almost without precedent. Although 
it is generally extended to ambassadors and distin- 
guished official personages travelling as such, it 
probably has never before been made for a large 
number of private individuals landing at the same 
time ; and the circumstance offers a subject for much 





reflection to those who feel an interest in the exten- 
sion of the international communication. 


Another incident still more striking was the 
following :— 

M. Lacrosse, the minister of public works, issued 
a circular to the members of the Peace Congress, 
inviting them to visit the palaces of Versailles and 
St. Cloud, upon which occasion it was stated that 
the celebrated water works would play, and the 
cascade at St. Cloud would be illuminated at night, 
an honor which, it was intimated, was only con- 
ferred upon the visits of sovereigns. 

In compliance with this invitation, about 1000 
delegates to the congress started by the railway to 
Versailles, on Monday morning, at 9 o'clock. 
Upon their arrival they were immediately con- 
ducted over the palace, every portion of which was 
thrown open for their inspection. At half past 12 
upwards of 700 of the company sat down _to an el- 
egant déjeuner in the celebrated 'Tennis-court, so 
fraught with historical associations. The residue 
of the company, on account of the inadequacy of 
the building to their accommodation, were com- 
pelled to seek refreshment in the various cafés in 
the town. 


After the repast was concluded, the company 
were reconducted to the palace, where they were 
received by the commandant and a guard of honor. 
Upon their arrival on the terrace. at the entrance 
of the gardens, they were surprised at finding 
nearly 30,000 spectators, who had assembled from 
Paris, Versailles. and other places. The con- 
gress halted for a short time upon the terrace, and 
gave several hearty English cheers for France. 
which were responded to by cheers from the 
French, accompanied by shouts of “ Vive la 
Congrés,”’ with which ery they were frequently 
saluted during the day. The commandant, mount- 
ed on horseback, then conducted the congress over 
the gardens, to visit the fountains, 

At 5 o’clock the congress took their leave of 
Versailles amidst mutual cheering between them- 
selves and the French, and proceeded by railway 
to St. Cloud, where they were conducted over the 
palace and grounds by the officers of the pal- 
ace, the French populace being rigidly excluded 
from any spot which could intercept the view of 
the congress. At nightfall, ‘‘ La Grande Cas- 
cade’’ was illuminated in the most magnificent 
manner for two hours, a military band playing va- 
rious overtures, quadrilles, and waltzes during the 
period. Between 8 and 9 the company took their 
departure amidst mutual salutations, being con- 
ducted out of the grounds by the chief officer in 
charge of the palace, the road through the long 
avenue of trees leading from the palace to the 
town being lighted by flambeaux, held by soldiers 
at short intervals. The spectators at St. Cloud 
were nearly as numerous as those at Versailles. 

It was intimated in the early part of the day 
that it was the intention of the President to have 
met the deputation at St. Cloud, but in the even- 
ing the congress were informed that the state of 
his health would not permit of his carrying out 
his original intention. 

On the following morning the greater part of 
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|the first bill-broker in the land, and a man of his 
word, who says— 


the congress left Paris by special train, at 7 
o’clock, and arrived in London at 12 the same 
— : : : : In respect of my own country, I more boldly as- 
Tenth were npeell pipetteetationn of quad will |sert that it is my judgment, that’ unless she wneby 

! 


between the English and American deputations. | jj:0— her course in these respects, bankruptcy wi 


At the breakfast, Richard Cobden, Esq., M. P., | ultimately be the result. We have spent from fif- 


was called to the chair, and delivered an address | teen to twenty millions sterling per annum for war- 
highly complimentary to the Americans present. |like purposes since the peace of 1815. Had that 
A resolution was then passed to the same purport. | Money been applied to the discharge of the national 


The chairman presented to each member of the 
American delegation a copy of the New Testa- 
ment in French, with an appropriate inscription, 
signed by himself in behalf of the meeting. 

To these remarks and proceedings Mr. Elihu 
Burritt responded with his usual eloquence. 
Dr. Allen, of Northampton, also made an address, 
from which we give one or two extracts :-— 


We are the descendants of the Puritans who, 
from Leyden, in Holland, and from the chalky cliffs 
of England, crossed the wide ocean to find an 
asylum for freedom—freedom as to civil rights— 
freedom to read the Bible—freedom to worship 
God. We have crossed the ocean and assisted in 
this congress in order to give the world freedom 
from war. We have come from the states of New 
England, from the snows of Canada, from the 
sunny region of South Carolina, from the rich land 
of Ohio, and from the broad prairies of Wisconsin, 
to mect with men of the same heart in Europe. 
* * * The New Testament, which had just been 
presented to them, they received as the Word of 
God, the light of the world, to teach the principles 
of universal peace. 


Dr. Allen spoke in warm terms of France, but | 


added : What France wants, as it appears to me, 
is not intellect, is not science, is not literature, 
taste, refinement; but the familiar knowledge of 
the great truths of the Bible. One of the kings 
of France expressed the wish that every peasant in 
his dominions might have a chicken in his pot. 
We will express a different wish—that every 
French peasant may have a Bible in his cottage. 





From the Times. 
NATIONAL BANKRUPTCY APPROACHING IN ENGLAND. 


Among the various speeches and documents 
elicited by the late Peace Convention, was one 
which possesses peculiar claims to attention, and 
happens also to contain some expressions of a very 
startling import. Mr. Samuel Gurney, as a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, holds the doctrine 
of peace, and his opinions on this subject neces- 
sarily assume a dogmatic and controversial char- 
acter. His objection to armaments is referred to 
his creed. But Mr. Samuel Gurney has another 
capacity, in which he is supposed to act and talk 
more by calculation than theological bias. He is 
a banker and bill-broker, and is believed to be 
singularly prudent and successful in that business. 
That he has had extensive experience is evident 
enough, nor is there the least doubt that he has 
turned it to the proper account. As to the only 
remaining point, whether he can be trusted when 
he offers to others the benefit of his judgment, 
probably there is no one in this metropolis who 
would venture to moot that question. It is, then, 


Rev. 


debt, by this time it would have been nearly anni- 
ihilated ; but if our military expenditure be persist- 
ed in, and no reduction of our national debt take 
place, at a period of our history certainly charac- 
| terized by very fair prosperity and general political 
calm, how is it to be expected that the amount of 
revenue will be maintained in a time of adversity, 
which we must from time to time anticipate in our 
future history’ Should such adversity come upon 
us, I venture to predict that our revenue will not 
be maintained, nor the dividends paid, unless more 
‘efficient means be taken to prevent such a cutastro- 
|phe in these days of prosperity and peace. 





This is a very grave prophecy, and it is no 
\incensiderable oracle which has pronounced it. 
Lombard street is the Delphi of commerce. Mr. 
|S. Gurney has had to do with indebted men and 
‘estates. He knows the history of many incum- 
|brances. He has seen the vast mortgage lying 
like an incubus on the resources of nature and the 
energy of man. He has traced the slow but sure 
drain of a fixed interest paid out of a fluctuating 
and perhaps a falling revenue. He has watched 
the debtor struggling for many years, and just 
keeping afloat, till there comes some extraordi- 
nary aggravation of his burdens, and then down 
he goes. He has noticed that the chapter of ac- 
cidents is more fertile in disaster than relief, and 
in the long run tells against the debtor. From 
what has come under his own observation in the 
exercise of his private profession, he draws a po- 
litical inference. Unless the nation pays off its 
debt while it can, the day will come when it can- 
not, and when it will find even the interest of that 
debt too much for its revenue. The prediction is 
so serious and so unambiguously expressed, that 
if it were found in the lucubrations of a mere 
pamphleteer, it would be thought an exaggerated 
alarm, or a mischievous suggestion. There are 
those who think the mere mention of national 
bankruptcy treason and rebellion, and who feel a 
patriotic shudder at the word ‘ sponge.’’ We 
own to a degree of this antipathy ourselves, and 
candidly confess that had we read the passage we 
have quoted without knowing its author, we should 
have conceived an unfavorable opinion not so much 
of his judgment as of his delicacy and tact. But 
the name at the foot of the letter is a sufficient 
reply to any such suspicions. It is Samuel Gur- 
ney who tells us that if we persist in our present 
course, and do not avail ourselves of our compara- 
tive prosperity to pay off our debt, a time of ad- 
versity will come, when we shall be bankrupt. 

It is a hard saying, but nevertheless a true one ; 
and, however we may dislike the obtrusion of such 
unpleasant thoughts, we cannot dispel them. In- 
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deed, our readers will remember that we have re- 
peatedly said the same in substance ourselves. 
Not to reduce debt, we have said, is to increase 
it. Debt is ultimate insolvency. Bankruptcy is 
revolution. These are topics we have often urged, 
and we applied them to France and her desperate 
finances long before the starving inhabitants of the 
faubourgs set Europe in aflame. The French 
Revolution is a very near event. Proximus ardet. 
It is evident that France has hitherto only aggra- 
vated her financial difficulties by revolution. She 
has only widened the gap between her income and 
her expenditure. She has ‘ put on the screw,” 
but in vain. A large military force, we read to- 
day, is employed in collecting the 45 centimes 
additional added last March twelve-month to the 
direct taxation ; while government is endeavoring 
to borrow at a high rate of interest. But France 
is only before us on the same path. Within three 
years we have added twelve millions to our debt, 
and have barely attained, if we have attained, an 
equilibrium between our incomings and our out- 
goings. At the present moment, therefore, we 
are at a standstill, with a debt the interest of 
which is about 28,000,000/. per annum. But is 
it reasonable, is it possible, to suppose that we 
ean maintain this equilibrium? Any one of many 
very probable casualties may compel a sudden in- 
crease of expenditure, and hurl the state another 
step in the downward course to bankruptcy. War 
is not the only danger ; nor is increased expendi- 
ture. There are other less violent changes which 
might render the present taxation intolerable. 

Of course there is a bright side as well as a 
dark side to the prospect before us. The embar- 
rassed trader hopes for a god-send, and perhaps it 
comes. We may have our windfalls. It has 
even been suggested that a great depreciation of 
the valuable metals would proportionally reduce 
the pressure of our debt, which is a metallic un- 
dertaking. After borrowing in a dear market we 
may pay inacheap one. But such a result is 
much too problematic, not to say romantic, to be 
allowed a place in our financial speculations. The 
most rational supposition is, that the currency will 
remain in all our time much as it is now, and that 
there will be no change of any kind in our favor. 
In other respects, experience teaches us to expect 
a change for the worse. Changes generally are 
for the worse. Should the year 1850 produce 
any great event, it will most probably be an ex- 
pensive one. Even in private life, unexpected 
bequests, lucky windfalls, profitable discoveries, 
and sudden promotions, are very rare compared 
with the generally adverse tendency of events. 
States are still less in the way of luck. Theirs 
is an almost uniform pull against difficulties. It 
would, therefore, be as imprudent as it would cer- 
tainly be impious, to expect some extraordinary 
relief from our national burdens. For this relief 
‘we must look to ourselves ; and unless we begin 
betimes to help ourselves, and pay our debt like 
men, we shall be bankrupt. So says Samuel 
Gurney, and so say we also. May it not be in 





our time that Pennsylvania shall be enabled to 
retort the charge of repudiation! But we cannot 
conceal from ourselves that it is a species of repu- 
diation to suffer our debt to outgrow our power 
of repayment, and to bequeath to our posterity a 
task which we thereby confess to be impossible. 





From the Spectator, of 1 Sept. 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Etrmv Bureirt’s explanation of the objects 
and plans contemplated by the Peace Congress at 
Paris came somewhat out of time on the closing 
day. Mr. Burritt is the true missionary of the 
movement. His force of character, his zeal, and 
nis want of mistrust in himself or others, induce 
him to impart a completeness and absoluteness to 
his plan, vastly more respectable than the trim- 
ming position of some adherents, but perhaps too 
absolute and unqualified for the spirit of the day. 
He proposes, and the congress adopts his proposal, 
a convention of all nations, represented on the 
basis of universal suffrage, to revise the so-called 
international laws, and to elaborate a consolidated 
and amended code, subject to revisal and adoption 
by the several states severally ; then the construc- 
tion of a tribunal to carry out that code. He 


does not supply the desideratum in this scheme— . 


the standing-place of Archimedes—a power to en- 
force the behests of the central tribunal. But 
something may come out of a movement so 
zealously and widely promoted: if not a formal 
guarantee of peace, if not the absolute disuse of 
war, perhaps an enlargement and improvement of 
those international councils which usually bear the 
name of ‘‘ congress ;’’ and such an improvement 
might make itself felt soon and forcibly. 





The victories of Austria and Italy are no doubt 
watched from Geneva with some hope. Venice 
has been compelled to submit, and is in possession 
of Radetzky ; whose iron rule is still heavy on 
Milan, and is mocked by the ‘* amnesty”’ for polit- 
ical prisoners—with exceptions not stated. The 
revolution of 1848 has nowhere passed away in 
vain: by it peoples have learned the feebleness of 
governments and the outspoken mind of Europe ; 
** public opinion’’ will no longer countenance Ab- 
solutism. Radetzky conquers in the field, but to 
keep his conquests will need an influence more per- 
manent and tractable than military occupation ; 
and the Council at Geneva is sitting to watch for 
the mistakes of the victors. 

Again: Hungary yields, but is not fully con- 
quered. The new accounts confirm an early im- 
pression that Gorgey’s surrender was prearranged ; 
and the part assigned to Russia in the arrange- 
ment is remarkable. Although it was known to 
the Russian and Austrian commanders that the 
Hungarians must soon be exhausted, the Russian 
ally accepts the submission of the insurgent chief. 
It is usual, we believe, for an ally who merely sends 
succors, to refer the negotiations of surrender to 
the principal in the quarrel: the Russian com- 
mander has overridden that rule, and in so doing 
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appears to have accepted the office of mediator 
between the ally and the insurgent force. The 
general unsettlement of Europe, followed by a de- 
cided reaction, cannot but give Russia hopes of 
securing something for herself ; and she is evident- 
ly keeping her own game in her own hands. 

While victory is secured in Hungary, the signs 
of disturbance in various parts of Germany have 
not ceased. One trait is the mutinous and disaf- 
fected state of the army at Baden. Indeed, al- 
though “‘ peace’’ of a certain kind is established 
by force of arms from the Danube to the Seine, 
from the Danube to the Seine the sure evidences 
of social disturbance are universal. 

An important consideration for those who desire 
to effect a real settlement of Europe, is the vast 
number of persons, belonging to defeated insur- 
gent forces, who are wandering about the world in 
search of new adventures. ‘These people form a 
huge army, available for revolution in any country 
of the continent—a huge polyglot Garde Mobile. 
True policy would suggest some method of receiv- 
ing them peaceably into their native populations, 
so that the army shall be absorbed and the spirit 
of hostility neutralized. A congress would do 
good service in this matter, by supplying govern- 
ments with the warrant for a general measure. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Hitpretn’s History or tuk Uniteo States.— 
We are surprised to learn that Mr. Hildreth’s 
book, of which two volumes have now been pub- 
lished, and for several weeks past before the pub- 
lie, has not attracted general attention. 

It is by no means true that Mr. Grahame’s or 
Mr. Baneroft's valuable works have so far covered 
the ground as to deny this new history room or 
interest. On the other hand, no one can read it, 
who is familiar with those books, without a feeling 
of surprise, which ought to be a gratified surprise, 
in observing the new aspects in which a familiar 
tale appears. 

Both Bancroft and Grahame are eulogistic, when- 
ever they can possibly be so, in the narrative of our 
earlier annals. They look back on the first settlers 
with all the glow of what Mr. Choate calls ‘ the 
reflex and peculiar hght’’ created by the results of 
their sufferings and labors. Mr. Hildreth, on the 
other hand, seems proud to show a little spice in 
him of the very iconoclasm which made the Puri- 
tans what they were. He is more willing to strip 
off a romantic veil than to hang it on. 

With this habit of mind, joined with a vigorous 
resolution, hard to keep in such work, that he wil] 
not fall im love with his heroes, he offers a picture 
of the early settlements here which is new, as we 
have said, while it is very entertaining, and seems 
to be very accurate ; for it is scarcely ever unkind. 
It is no such travesty of Puritanism, for instance, 
as southern oration writers attempt—nor even of 
Virginians, as northern declaimers indulge in be- 
fore a partisan audience, but it is very cool—quite 
without enthusiasm, and usually compels the reader 
by its sang froid, into something of that confidence, 
which, whether willingly or not, we give to the 
verdict of an intelligent jury, after a well con- 
tested trial, although they may have stripped off 
our prejudices. 

To take, as an instance of this, the history of 





early Massachusetts. Whoever reads Baneroft or 
Grahame does not feel constantly that the begin- 
nings here were very small, and that the settlers 
hardly had a definite idea of the rapid increase and 
prosperity which was to follow. Rather would it 
seem as if they came with faith more clear than any 
prophets’, and founded institutions more with ref- 
erence to the future than their own time. Mr. Hil- 
dreth’s reader, on the other hand, looks on them, 
as a few scattered men, fighting hard with the pres- 
ent and conscientiously meeting it—but quite igno- 
rant of the future—quite thoughtless of their own 
after greatness. He sees their institutions as they 
were—created for the wants of the time—adapted 
to emigrants—to the forest—to the virtual indepen- 
dence of a community neglected at home :—and 
suited to after times not so much by the forethought 
of those who framed them, as by the eternal worth 
of the principles of Christian liberty which they 
embodied. 

A critic in some southern journal, who seems to 
us at least ill-natured, has amused himself with 
heaping up. several instances of careless writing 
collected from these volumes. There are few books 
of the size in which such could not be found. But 
in general, the style of the book, without being 
florid, is very agreeable and clear. It is entertain- 
ing general reading. It ought to seduce to the 
study of our history the multitudes who only pre- 
tend to understand it. 

Mr. Hildreth has brought in many topics which 
are not treated at the same length in Bancroft or 
Grahame. Thus, his sketches of the progress of 
slavery are parts of our history which of course 
ought not to be omitted, and which he has been led 
to investigate with a peculiar care. 

Another volume will complete the work to the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution, as far as the 
author proposes to go. 

We commend it distinctly to the circle of our 
readers, with this assurance :—that whoever will 
read this book, side by side with Mr. Bencroft’s, 
will be far better able to see the full course of 
American history, than any man can be who has 
not opportunity to go at length into the original 
documents ; just as, in reading English history, no 
man ought to be satisfied by reading only a Cath- 
olic, or only a liberal author ; so the future reader 
of either of these great works—for great they are 
—will have to remember that, until he has aec- 
quainted himself with the other, he is looking on 
the national history with only half an eye. 

The third volume will enter on the history of the 
revolutionary struggle, into which we are just in- 
troduced in the second. Here fairly begins the his- 
tory of the United States, for the most striking 
characteristic of colonial history is that till the great 
struggle they were disunited states. The utter 
want of any thread by which to give unity to the 
thirteen colonial histories, is a difficulty which all 
our historical writers fee] when they attempt in one 
work to combine so many threads. Mr. Hildreth 
has met it certainly as well as any of them. 

He has declined giving any references to his au- 
thorities. We must hope that he will reconsider 
and change the resolution which omits them. The 
plea in the preface does not meet the case. And, 
in a book of this kind, the want of a specific au- 
thority goes far to make it, for practical purposes, 
merely a long oration or essay in the guise of his- 
tory. A trifle like this ought not debar the vol- 
umes from the place which they deserve in the 
library of any intelligent man. 

Boston Daily Advertiser. 
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Prosrectus.—This work is conducted in the spirit of 
Littell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ebly received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were 
excluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope and gathering a greater and more attractive variety 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial part o 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews; and Blackwood’s noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and 
pecmnin eyed at 4 age gece to Literature, 

istory, and Cominon Life, e sagacious Spectator, 
the a Examiner, the 1 dicious Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tian Observer ; these are intermixed with the Mili 
and Naval reminiscences of the United Service, and wit 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, Hood’s, and Sporting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. We do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from unch; and, when we think it enough, make 
use of the thunder of Te Times. e shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new growth of the British colonies. ~ 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatly multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, a | Politicians, with 
all narts of the world ; so that much more than ever it 


Teams.—The Livine Ace is published every Satur- 
, by E. Lirrect & Co., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
field sts., Boston; Price 12) cents a number, or six dollars 
2 year in advance. Remittances for — Lynas will be 
thankfully received and Sey my atten to. To 
insure larity in mailing the work, orders should be 
par reethon, the office of paltieation, as above. 
_— paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 
ows :— 
Fourcopiesfor . . . . $2000. 
Nine bad be * 7 . . $410 00. 
Twelve “ « . . . .* $50 00. 


Complete sets, in twenty volumes, to the end of March, 
1849, handsomel bound, and packed in neat boxes, are 
for sale at forty dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, 
bound, or a dollar and a haif in numbers. 

Any number may be had for 12) cents; and it may 
be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly 
enhance their value. 


Binding.—We bind the work in a uniform, strong, and 
good style ; and where castomers bring their numbers in 
good order, can generally give them bound volumes in 
exchange without any delay. The price of the binding 
is 50 cents a volume. As they are always bound to one 
— there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
volumes, 
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now becomes every intelligent American to be informed 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection with our 
seen, bat wr the pie seem to be hasteni 

t a rapid process of c , to some new state o 
things, which the merely political p prophet cannot compute 


or . 

Geographical Discoveries, the ss of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; 
and, in general, we shall systematically and very fully 

uaint our readers with the great department of Foreign 
affairs, without entirely neglecting our own. 
hile we aspire to make the Living Age desirable te 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 
progress of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Law. 
rs, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
eisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the work indispensable in every well-in 
formed oe We say indispensable, because in this 
day of cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient supply 
ofa thy character. The mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “‘winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, and 
by a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travel 
History, and more solid matter, we may produce a wor 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it will 
aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 


encies.— We are desirous of making arrangements, 
ina rts of North America, for increasing the circula 
tion of this work- and for doing this a liberal commission 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselves 
in the business. And we will gladly correspond on this 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer- 
ences. 





Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 4}cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally be c with more than newspaper 
postage, (1} cts.) We add the definition alluded to :— 

A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued in 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 


Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly parts, containing four or 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to great 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives in 
eighteen mon 
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Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has a to me to be the most useful. It contains indeed the exposition only of the current literature of the 


English language, but this by its immense extent and comprehensi 


the utmost expansion of the present age. 


ion includes a iture of the human mind fh 
eur J. Q@. ADAMS. 
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